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THE ROMAN CATTLE-DRIV E R.—Arter A Picture BY DIDIER.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. * 


gion the title “Picador Romain,” Mr. 


needler, to whom the public are indebted for 
many fine works of art, has published a large 
colored print of a painting by Jules- Didier. 
We reproduce this, by permission, not only be- 
cause it is a very spirited piece of drawing, but 
for the glimpse it gives of the rural manners 
and customs in othercountries. The picturesque 
costume, with the armed leggings, are such. as 
we must. cross the-ocean or go into Spanish- 
American countries tofind; and the effect of it 
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is much heightened by brilliant and strongly 
contrasted colors. The ponderous saddle and 
the murderous bit are peculiar to south Euro- 
pean countries, and they are to be found in a 
modified form in South America and Mexico. 
In the harried, frantic ox that is rushing into a 
slough to escape its persecutor we see the pro- 
totype of our Texan cattle, the long horns of 
which are now familiar in our cattle markets. 
The driver is armed with a stout staff, one end 
of which is shod with iron. This is the “pica,” 
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the pike, or lance, and the.one who uses it is 
called a ‘‘picador.” In the savage state in 


‘which the animals of southern. countries aré 


allowed to remain it is perhaps necessary for 


one who goes among them to be provided with - 


means of defense against.a. vicious animal; but 
the Italian or Spanish cattle-driver is nothing 
if not brutal, and in his eyes cattle seem to 
be made only to be tortured. In countries 
where bull-fights are a~popular amusement 
we can hardly look for kindness te animals, 
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September is usually one of the pleasantest 
months in the year. It is also, on our own farm, 
a month of comparative leisure. There is plenty of 
work to be done, but nothing that will ruffer from 
a day’s delay. Wheat,, barley, peas, and oats are 
all harvested and not unfrequently thrashed. We 
are beginning to receive the reward of our labor, 
and at the same time are preparing for another 
harvest. If our crops do not turn out well we can 
hope for better results next year. But let us see 
to it that we have just grounds for hope. The 
farmer who uses the proper means may reasonably 
hope for good crops. ‘‘ The fool desireth and hath 
not.” He hopes for clean land without making 
avy effort to kill the weeds; and expects large 
crops from poor, ill-prepared fields. 

We would again and again urge all farmers who 
read the American Agriculturist to make an earnest 
effert to adopt an improved system of agriculture. 
There is pleasure and profit in good crops. It is 
slow work improving land, but if we stick to it the 
end is sure. Each year should find us better men 
and better farmers. 

ee 


Hints about Work. 


Sowing Winter Wheat.—Comparatively little can 
now be done in preparing land properly for wheat. 
The work should have been done earlier. Asa 
rule, it would be better not to sow wheat at all 
than to sow on land that is too wet, too poor, and 
too foul to produce a fair crop. 

We Spend Labor Enough in many cases in pre- 
paring our land for wheat, but rarely give time 
enough. To plow twice in two or three weeks, 
and harrow and roll until the land is as mellow as 
a garden is not the way to secure a good wheat 
crop. The same amount of labor expended over a 
longer period would produce far better results. 

In England, Great Crops of Wheat are raised by 
turning over a clover sod and drilling in the wheat 
as fast as the land is plowed. We could do the 
same thing here provided our land was in as high 





condition and the season was wet enough to in- 











more than an inch deep; butif this does not reach 
the moist earth the drill must be set to sow deeper. 
It is very important to put the seed where it will 
germinate in a few days. 

Where Smut isConunon the seed should be washed 
in some preparation to kill the spores of smut be- 
fore sowing. Moistening the grain with fermented 
chamber-lye and drying it with lime is an old 
remedy, and if properly done is effectual. See ar. 
ticle on page 330, 

Manuring for Wheat is less common than it should 
be. A little rich, well-rotted manure spread on the 
surface before or after the sced is sown often has a 
wonderful effect. 

Salt on rich land frequently proves a good fer- 
tilizer for wheat. Sow from two to five bushels 
per acre broadcast before putting in the wheat. 


The Best Artificial Manures are those of an ammo- 
niacal character, such as Peruvian guano and blood 
manure. Nitrate of soda is a favorite manure in 
England mixed with superphosphate—say 150 Ibs. 
of each per acre. If we could buy the nitrate for 
four cents per pound and get $2 per bushel for the 
wheat we could afford to use this manure. 

Drawing Out Manure for Grass-Land may be done 
at any time this month when the men and teams 
are available. Spread it at once and evenly. 

Fall Work is sure to crowd us. It always does. 
Prepare for it. 

Everything that can be done this month had bet- 
ter be done now than later. 

Potatoes that are Ripe should be dug early, so as 
to be out of the way of pressing work next month. 

If Prices are Satisfactory sell at once. This is 
always a safe rule for everything, but it is empha- 
tically so for potatoes and other bulky articles. 

Ditching on Low Land can now be done to advan- 
tage. Commence at the outlet and make the water 
follow you up into the land until your ditch is from 
three to four feet deep. In this way you will lose 
no fall, 

Fire- Wood should be provided for winter, if not 
already attended to. 

Trim the Sides of Ditches, and cut down all weeds 
in fence-corners, etc. 

Fall Plowing is good. Fall fallowing is better. 

Make the Weeds Grow and then kill them next 
spring. To do this plow and harrow as much a& 
possible, 
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Sow Grass Seed on vacant spots in meadows and 
harrow it in. 

Corn should be cut as soon as the grain is glazed. 
The fodder will be wanted next winter. Better 
cut too early than run the risk of having it injured 
by frost. 

Attend the Fairs, and take your hired men and 
boys with you. Try and interest them in the im- 
plements, machines, and improved stock. 

The Ladies should by al\ means go to the fair and 
have a good time. They should go to enjoy them- 
selves. Take a basket of refreshments along. The 
eating arrangements at our fairs sre usually of the 
most wretched description. If you see one of the 
Agriculturist’s editors around, looking tired and 
hungry, ask him to take a bite. 

Clover Seed should be ready to cut this month. 
Nearly all our combined reaper and mower ma- 
ehines cut it to perfection and rake it into bunches. 
The crop should be well cured and put in the barn. 
It is a difficult crop to secure in a stack without 
thatching. It is better not to thrash until cold 
weather, 

ANIMALS.—When hay is scarce and high, as it 
now is with us, it is desirable to let all the animals 
run out at pasture. 

Horses when running at pasture, unless it is unu- 
sually good, should not be worked as many hours 
as when fed on hay and grain. They require more 
time to eat. Give a feed of oats morning, noon, 
and night. Groom well at night before turning 
them out. 

Cows will pay well for a little extra food night 
and morning. Corn-meal is now the cheapest food 
we have. It should be mixed with cut feed. 

Sheep do not require any special care this month, 
but should not be neglected. See that the ram 
does not get to the flock of ewes unless you wish 
very early lambs. If you do,select out the strong- 
est ewes and feed them a little grain for a week or 
80, or until they are served. 

Lambs should be weaned, ana the ewes put in a 
rather poor pasture and at some distance from the 
lambs. Let the lambs have the best of pasture 
and bulf a pint of grain each per day. Milk the 
ewes if necessary. 

Dip the Sheep in a solution of carbolic soap to 
kill ticks and prevent scab, etc. 

Swine.—Pigs that are fat should be disposed of. 
Pigs intended for fattening this fall should be 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible. Let them 
run out at pasture if convenient, but give them all 
the corn they will eat. 

Breeding Sows should have the run of a good 
elover or grass pasture. They will require little 
other food. 

Young Pigs ought to get the richest and best 
of food. There is nothing so good as skimmed 
milk with cooked corn-meal 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments, 





With September comes harvests, and though 
they may not be so abundant as the early spring 
promised there is not likely to be a very great 
scarcity in fruit or vegetables. A short harvest 
demands all the more care in preserving and mak- 
ing the most of what we have. In this month we 
are reminded that summer is over, and that pre- 
parations for winter can not be longer delayed. It 
is good economy to be a little ahead of the season 
in making ready for winter. 

Roar Svan 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Picking and Marketing fruit will occupy much of 
the attention of the orchardist, The articles by 
Mr. Helfrich in this and in preceding numbers are 
80 full and so practical that we need say no more 
on this subject, but request all who send fruit 
to city markets to read them carefully and profit 
by their instructions. Those who take their fruit 
to village markets near by would find it to their 
interest to take more pains than they usually do. 








Apples are shaken from the trees, thrown into a 
wagon-body, and sold for what they will bring. If 
nothing more can be done, let the wagon-body be 
lined with straw, and only fine, sound fruit be put 
in. It would be much better if tle fruit could be 
taken in bushel baskets or even boxes. Attention 
to appearances will pay even in small markets. 


Drying Fruit.—When the amount is large enough 
to warrant it, the American Dryer described in 
March last should be used. For small lots a 
frame covered with hot-bed or window sash will 
answer a good purpose. The frame or box should 
be raised from the ground, and have openings for 
ventilation, which are to be covered by wire-gauze 
or mosquito-netting to keep out flies and other 
insects, 

Budding is to be continued. The time will vary 
with the season; when good buds can be procured, 
and the stock is in a growing condition so that the 
bark will lift, the operation may be performed. 

Prepare for Fail Planting.—In mild climates, 
where the autumn is prolonged, fall planting of. all 
except the stone fruits is advisable. Prepare the 
land by draining, manuring, and plowing, and mark 
it out, and set a stake showing the position of each 
tree, so that the planting may be done as soon as 
the trees can be procured from the nursery. 

Labels will be needed, as those sent from the 
nursery are not sufficiently permanent. Pine labels, 
rubbed with white-lead and written upon with a 
lead-pencil, are most in use. Some prefer labels of 
sheet-zinc written with a common lead-pencil. 
These are said to last for years. 

Seeds for nursery stock should be secured as they 
mature. Peach and plum stones should not be 
allowed to become too dry. Mix them with sand, 
and place them where they will be exposed to 
freezing during winter. 

Insects require attention almost every month. 
Wind-falls should be picked up and fed to the pigs, 
as they. generally contain a grub. Cocoons and 
all kinds of nests should. be removed as soon as 
discovered. Whenever sawdust is found near the 
root of a tree a borer is at work, and should be 
cut or probed out. 

Visit the Fairs.—There is no way in which a fruit- 
grower can learn so much as by visiting fairs where 
there is a good display of fruit and a goodiy gath- 
ering of fruit cultivators. These gentlemen are 
generally very free to communicate their expe- 
rience for the benefit of others. Take along with 
you all the 

Nameless Varieties in your collection. There al- 
ways will be in every large orchard some varieties 
of which the name is lost. It is very unsatisfac- 
tory to have a fruit without a name, and, more than 
this, its value is sensibly diminished if it is sent to 
market nameless. 
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Fruit Garden. 


Make preparations for fall planting, and let 
them be thorough. Deep tillage and plenty of 
manure are essential to satisfactory results. 

Blackberries will need occasional pinching to keep 
the canes and their lateral branches within bounds, 
If the old canes were not removed as soon as the 
crop was off, do it now. All shoots that come up 
between the rows should be hoed down unless 
wanted to make new plantations. 

Raspberries require similar treatment to black- 
berries. Only three or four canes should be left to 
a stool. Black-caps should be kept bushy by 
pruning, unless it is desired to multiply them, 
when the branches may be allowed to reach the 
ground and take root at the tips. 

Strawberries.—Plant as early this month as plants 
can be procured. 


Pears.—The general rule is to pick when fully 
matured but before they mellow. The time will 
vary with the variety. When upon lifting a pear 
gently it parts readily from_the tree it is ready to 
pick. If picked too early they. will shrivel, and if 
left too long on the tree they will lack flavor. A 
little experience will soon “teach the proper time. 





All pears should be ripened in the house. A good 
plan is to lay them between the folds of a blanket 
if there is no regular fruit room. 

Grapes.—As theearly varieties ripen there will 
be a contest with the birds, and -probably some 
shooting must be done. Directions for packing 
for market have been given. The later varieties 
may remain on until there is danger of frost. 

EY. 


Kitchen Garden. 


As soon as a crop is off let the land be cleared at 
once, taking the rubbish to the pig-pen or the 
manure-heap as may be most advisable. The land 
may be manured and prepared fora spring crop, 
or for spinach or “greens” to be wintered over. 

Beans.—Limas should be picked before frost. 
String-beans may be preserved by breaking them 
up as for cooking, and putting them down in jars 
with alternate layers of salt. 

Cabbayes and Cauliflowers,—Seeds of these are to 
be sown now for early crops next spring. In the 
neighborhood of New: York the seeds of these are 
sown from the 10th to the 20th of the month, and 
give plants large enough to prick out into cold 
frames next month. Give the growing crop fre- 
quent hoeings, and if slugs injure them dust 
lime freely about the plants. 

Sweet- Corn.—Save the best ears for seed. In dry- 
ing use none older than would be fit for the table. 
Small quantities may be dried quickly in a stove- 
oven when the fire is low or the door left open. 

Cucumbers for pickles, if wanted of small size, 
must be picked every day. Put into brine strong 
enough to float an egg. Large ones may be used 
for sweet pickles. 

Celery will probably be late this season. Accele- 
rate the growth by frequent hoeings, and when 
large enough begin the éarthing up; handle care- 
fully so that no earth will’ get among the stalks. 

Endive.—Blauch when the plarits are a foot across. 
This may be done by tying up, or by covering with 
a flower-pot, or by laying on with boards, 

Kale or Greens may be sown for early spring. 
The variety called ‘sprouts ” or German greens is 
the hardiest. 

Melons are fit to pick when the stem parts readily 
from the fruit. The fruit is much improved by 
putting it upon ice a few hours before it is eaten. 


Onions are ready to harvest as soon as the tops 
of a larger portion of the crop have fallen down. 
Let them dry in the sun fora few days, putting 
them in heaps at night, before storing. Store in an 
airy loft in thin layers to prevent heating. 


Radish.—The Chinese Rose-colored is an excel-. 


lent winter variety, and may be sown this month, 
and treated the same as turnips. 

Spinach.—Sow for wintering about the middle of 

the month in drills 15 inches apart ; give good cul- 
tivation, and when large enough thin if necessary 
to prevent the plants from being too crowded. 
_ Sweet-Potatoes need not be harvested until frost 
touches the tops, but by carefully feeling in the 
rows some of the larger ones can be taken out for 
the table and the rest allowed to grow. 

Squa:hes.—Do not disturb the vines if they have 
rooted at the joints. Harvest upon the first indica- 
tions of frost. Save the green ones to use first. 

Tomatoes.—The large ‘‘ green worm” will make 
havoc not only with leaves but green fruit. The 
only remedy is to catch and kill. Cut away super- 
fluous growth of vines. Preserve and make ‘aie 
while the fruit is in perfection. 

Turnips.—The round sorts may be sown early 
this month in all spare places. Keep the Swedes 
or Ruta-bagas growing by proper cultivation. 

Lettuce.—Sow for early crops or for forcing. 

Weeds will require to be kept down, as they seed 
abundantly this menth. i 

 % ia 
Flower-Garden ana kaw, ‘ 

If the planting was properly , the 

garden should now be more brilliant 
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time since June. The heats of August being over, 
“most of the “foliage plants” will now grow luxuri- 
- antly and present a fine display of color. 


_ Bulbs that are planted in fall, such as Hyacinths, 

Tulips, etc., should be procured as soon as the 
‘dealers open their stocks. The planting may be 
“deferred until next month. 


will need stakes to keep them 
from breaking down in heavy storms. Pot those 
needed for flowering in-doors. If caterpillars injure 
them hand pick, and if a black aphis appears use 
tobacco water. 

Bedding Plants, as a general thing, get too large 
to make it worth while to take them up, and it is 
with most kinds better to start a new stock from 
cuttings to. keep over winter. 

Dahlias will need especial care in tying up, and 
it may be well to use extra stakes to support the 
larger branches, else a strong wind may destroy 
the beauty of the plant. Remove all imperfect 
buds and spent flowers. 

Lawns will require less frequent mowing. Re- 
move weeds, and reseed any thin spots. 


Perennials may be sown early and plants raised 
strong enough to winter over with a little protec- 
tion. These will generally bloom the next year. 


Pits should be made ready for the reception of 
half-hardy plants. A permanent pit walled up with 
brick is a useful appendage to a garden, but a sub- 
stitute may be made with boards; it should be 
about six feet deep, and covered with sash, and 
have shutters to put on in cold weather. 


Seeds.—Gather as they ripen, and label as soon as 
gathered. As soon as they can be cleaned rub 
them out and put away in tight packets. 

Violets if wanted early in spring must be put ina 
frame this month. The frame should be set upon 
well-manured soil and the violets planted. When 
frosts come cover the plants lightly with leaves, 
put on the sash, and cover with mats or shutters 
on cold nights. Any time after mid-winter they 
may be brought into bloom by removing the leaves 
and giving them plenty of sun and air when the 
weather will allow, 


_—o—— 


Greenhouse and Window-Pliants. 
The houses and their heating apparatus should 
be in order, as a change in the weather may make 
it necessary to take in the more tender plants at 
once...,..All plants in the open borders that are 
to be grown in the greenhouse or dwelling should 
be potted before cold nights come on......See that 
all plants taker in-doors are free from insects and 
properly cut back......Have clean pots for pot- 
*ting......Those that have been kept in pots during 
the summer may need repotting; at all events, the 
surface soil.should be removed and replaced by 
fresh......Camellias should have the foliage thor- 
oughly washed, and if the buds are crowded some 
of them may be removed......Renew all defaced 
or illegible labels......S0w annuals, plant Cape- 
bulbs and Oxalises......Make cuttings from Gera- 
niums and other soft-wooded plants. 


—— — 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices, 
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_ ‘The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
the 





and for the corresponding month last year. 
1.° | TRANSACTIONS AT THE NEW YORK MARKETS. 
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3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 
Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Malt. 
78. 1288 1,402,085 a eo shots eer 
Aug.11, 1873. 402, 15, . ep T51 
july 7, 183. 2188 1,158,374 85,462 8,592 562,927 "220/113 
June 9, 1873. 26,531 531,891 4,273 13,897 162,0 4 197,671 
May _ 5, 1873. 218393 535,283 27,360 46,764 276,666 181,496 
April 7, 1873. 483,904 866,207 55,819 83,680 6667598 178,232 
Mar. 10, 1873. ot 197 2,515,892 37,302 298,493 816.5 96 166,392 
Feb. 10, 1 1873. 561 3,189,195 $9,580 468, 959,134 173,100 
Jan, 18, 1873.1, Fr "359 oan 4 57 at 2051 1,367,187 175,805 
Dec. 9, 1 1872.1,305,975 51,665 624,554 1 "608,863 215,826 
May 8, 1872.1, 015, 553 et "308 2, 563 18,082 L 115, 022 80,447 
4. Exports from New York, Jan.1 to July 31: 
Flour, Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas, 
bbls. bush. posh 5 posh bush. bush. bush. 
1873..... 794,998 9,278,612 7,970 19,266 20,889 92,496 
1872 547,794 : 479; "949 14 rey Si0, 678 99666 99/ 706 123,098 
1871 1,095,079 1 0,556,053 6,341,032 71,899 81. 97 16,764 -—-—_— 
1870, 1,069;227 10;236,257 1 2u8 647 65,734 — 11,205 —— 
1869..... 812, 764 9,099, £03 1,587,077 72,811 —— 42,727 ae 
1868..... 575,091 3,209,204 Loose 153,098 —— 40, 643 —— 


5. Receipts at head of tide-water at Albany each season 
to July 3ist. 


Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
bbls. vy bush. bush. bush. bush. 
57,700 6,804, 5,127,000 550,400 22,°00 1,672,400 

+» 47,100 Soot, “On 11;458;000 245,800 401, "500 37169;100 
111,400 6,105, 000 8.415 000 57, 7000 40, 400 1,392 106 












































154,900 6,752,600 1,298,000 271 *000 $2400 1,472,000 
CURRENT WHOLESALE PRICES. 
July 12. Aug. 18. 
PRION OF GOLD. ... 2000... a» 1155 LS 4 
Fiour—Super to Extra — $18 @73 $475 @7 
Super to Extra Southern.. 525 @1050 500 @10% 
SU: ee 590 @10 50 600 @10 75 
SENATE SOROS... cccscocecsnce 3 @103 73 @9 
Superfine Western............ 48 @550 4% @535 
BE ROU: o00 woseccccccere. 425 @535 440 @5 50 
of UA eee 56 @3% 25 @390 
Wueat—All kinds of White. 165 @1 85 150 @ 180 
All kinds of Red — — 12 @16 10 @1kX 
n— Yellow 58 @ 60 58 @ 62 
47 @ 58 47 @ 5&8 
4 @ 53 41 @ 852 
45 @ 53 43 @ 52 
78 @ 8 8s @ 9 
Nominal Nominal. 
Har— ale, P 100 BS....cccccon 60 @17 65 @ 1 60 
STRaw, #8 100 | eee 2100 60 @ 99 
Corron— Middlings, # D.... 20x%@ — 19¥@ 20 
Hops—Crop of 1872, # b. 33 @ 50 3 @ 50 
FeaTHers —Live Geese, Wo. 6 @ 8% 6 @ 8 
Srzep—Clover, # bh... "f 8K@ 9 8xX@ 9 
Timothy, # bushel. . .. 42 @440 450 @4% 
Flax, # bushel 240 @260 205 @210 
Suear—Refi’g & Grocery #D 6% 914 7 € 9% 
Mo.assts, Cuba. #gal...... - 8 @ 8 18 @ 40 
New Orleans, # gal........... 60 @ 8% 600 @ 87% 
Correr—ltio(Gold)........... -@ — 194%@ 20x 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &., @ B. 7@ bi 7@ 
Seed Leaf, # 54@ 5%@ 5 
WooL—Do mestic ¥ieece, #D 86 56 4. @ 60 
Domestic, nailed, “> 380 48 30 @ 48 
eaeer: nis, clip.. ~~ 6@ 8 16 @ 33 
TALI Db ; sa 14@ (4G 8% 
OmcaRR—® ton... . 8650 @3900 3600 @39 50 
PoRK—Mess, # Darrel........ 1750 @17 % — @18 00 
Prime, ® barrel ......65..es0 13 7% -@14 00 — @15 3 
BEEF—Plain mess..........-.. 750 @1050 82 @107% 
ZARD, in tres. & barrels, # B. 8 @ 9% 8 @ 8% 
BU Tren—State, new honsia Derins cs 18 @ 31 20 @ 
Western, Ne ae | 4@ 8 
CHEESE... 6 @ 18% 5 @ 18% 
WATERMELON, # 1 —- @ — 800 @50 00 
MUSKMELONS, # bbl —- @ — 250 @3800 
SQUASH, # bbl......... —- @ — 3 @100 
3RANS—®# bushel 50 @280 150 @3800 
Pras—Canada, free, # bu... 100 @1 10 92%@ 1 00 
Eeas—Fresh, # dozen ....... 19 @ B 146 @ 21 
PoULTRY—Fowls.............- 14 18 15 @ 2 
Turkey s—#® D.......ccccsccceees 12 @_ 18 15 @ 20 
Geese, # pair..... 150 @38w0 1 @ 250 
Ducks, # pair.. B @12 @ 100 
Pigeons, # doz.. —- @ — 1% @250 
Woodcock, ® pai —- @ — 10 @112 
TURNIPS —| er bunch 2@ 38 2@ 8 
Lor -~ —-@ — 13 @1580 
CaBBAGES—#® 100.............. 500 @800 500 @900 
OnIons—@ __ RR eee 650 @750 600 @700 
# 100 bunches.......... — @ — 450 @600 
APPLES—#® harrel.........+00. 250 @700 2% @2% 
PoTATOES—# bbl............. 250 @80 22% @2% 
SwEeEtT PoraTors—#® bbl..... -@ — —- @—— 
CaRrRoTs—# 100 — —- @ — 3850 @40 
BROOM-CORN . 3 @ 9% 4@ 10% 
PLuMs, # bushel.. — @ — 2% @400 
PEACHES, # crate. - 850 @600 200 @450 
CRANBERRIES—# Dbl. — @ — -@ — 
KALE, Es sides sbercssaee'e %& @10 —-@ — 
CUERRIES, # Ib...---.------++e 6 @ 15 —- @ — 
GOOSEBERRIES, ®@ bbi........ 400 @600 22% @2% 
STRAWBERRIES—# quart..... 3 @ 3 —-@ — 
CURRARTS, DB D:. ...csercccvice 8 @ 18 —-@ — 
RASPBERRIES, # quart. 1 @ 60 —- @ —- 
BLACKBERRIES, ®# qua 2 @ 2 10 @ 2% 
ushel - @ — 250 @30 
oy Serre —- @ — 20 @500 
WHORTLEBERRIES, #@ bushel. — @ — 250 @400 
A ere —- @ — 8 @ 2 
TomaTors, #bushel.......... 0 @ 50 @100 
GREEN Pras, # bushel........ —- @ — 14 @150 
LETTUCE, FDI. ......00ssc000 - @ — 7 @125 
GREEN-CORN, # 100..... -@ — 3 @ % 
Lima BEANS, # bushel. —- @ — 12 @150 
MAPLE SuGAR, # D..... -@e -— 5 @. 8 
MAPLE SYRUP, # gallon —- @ — 10 @13 


Gold has been as low as 115, and as high as 1163;— 
closing August 13th at 115%, as against 1155¢ on July 
19th...... Breadstuffs have been quite active during the 
month; and though values were much depressed by the 
urgent offerings of the leading articles the later dealings 
indicated a decidedly stronger market for Flour, Wheat, 
Corn, and Rye. The export demand has been more con- 
fident toward the close, both for Great Britain and the 
Continent, though checked to some extent by the 
scarcity of freight room and the advanced views of ship- 
owners. New-crop Wheat has been arriving rather more 
freely by rail, and has been quite readily taken, mainly 
by millers, at the current quotations. Samples of new 
Barley and new Oats have been on exhibition—promising 
well on the whole. Oats closed dull and weak, with 
only such lots selling as were wanted by the trade for 








prompt use...... Cotton has declined materially, on a 
less active inquiry...... Hay and Straw have been in 
better supply, and quoted cheaper, on a restricteq busi- 
ness...... Hops and Tobacco have attracted more atten. 
tion on the basis of our quotations..... Seeds have been 
unusually quiet, and irregular as to prices... ... Wool 
has been more confidently sought after, and hag Deen 
quoted stronger as to values, particularly the finer grades 
of Domestic Fleece, which have not been Offered ag 
eagerly. The main call has been for Domestic Fleece, 
California, and Texas stock, within the previons range, 
Pulled has been in moderate request. Foreign has at- 
tracted little attention, while the offerings haye been 
generally ample. Mentevideo, Cape, and Australian haye 
been sought after to some extent, on the basis of late 
rates for the better grades. The arrivals of foreign Wool 
at this port from January ist to July 31st were 80,564 
bales, against 70,419 bales same time last year...... Pro- 
visions have been in fair demand, and firmer, but closed 
tamely,with Pork, Lard, and Cheese favoring purchasers, 


New York Live-Stock Markets, 


WEEK ENDING — os. Calves. o-. Swine, 
ee 9,412 $722 22818 88,996 at 





ET Bibs scbsaceecsen 7.31 183 8,025 * 31,035 30,267 
July 28..... --10,084 142 2,901 28'699 30/216 7% ai 
August 4 . 9576 87 2'642 23,701 25,387 59, 
August 11 3 < ‘oo. 134 3,370 27,726 30,506 
Total for 5 218 589 15,660 1337 179 = oH sia 
do. sor prev. (Weeks 3s ‘576 312 17,105 73, 637 1 et 
Beeves. one. Calves. ae >. hale 
Aver age: per Week........ 9,243 8,182 26, 81,072 
do. last Month.. "18,894 m 4,276 1408 83,842 
do, do. prev’s Month.. 8,931 94 3,098 16,262 42,240 


Beeves.—Excepting for the week ending July 21st, 
the supply has been largely in excess of the weekly 
average last year. On each regular market day we have 
had a number of car-loads of prime steers, and some of 
the best lots have been equal to premium in quality, but 
the number of Texans has been unusually large for the 
season, and during the last week nearly one-half of the 
Texas cattle were only grass-fed, coming direct from 
Missouri and Kansas. The fluctuations in prices have 
not exceeded Yc. #@ tb. average in any week; but the 
trade has been continually against the drovers, whose 
losses for the five weeks last past have averaged nearly 
$3 per head. Prices for the last five weeks were: 


WEEK ENDING Range. Large Sales. Aver. 
SAY 14... cc cccees 9 @i3 ¢. 104%@11 Ke. 11 a 
cS) aay 8¥@13KC. 10¥@11¥c. 11\¢. 
pear 8 @13 c. 10’%@I11%e. ll ¢ 
August 4........ % @12%c, IO4@11Ke. 10Xc. 
August 11........7 @18 c. @ Cc, 10%, 


Milch Cows.,—The supply has been more than 
average for the month as to numbers, but the quality has 
been inferior. A dull feeling has prevailed throughout, 
and common had to be sold at low figures ; but up to 
within a few days good fresh cows -had a faircall. The 
unusual surplus of milk for the last few days, carrying 
prices down from $3 to $1.50 @ can of 40 quarts, has de- 
moralized the trade in cows, and dealers were glad to get 
$30 @ $60 for ordinary to good......Calwes.—For the 
first four weeks under review the receipts were more 
than ample, and prices fell off during the third and fourth 
weeks about ic. #@ tb. ; but light arrivals for the last five 
days, and a fair demand, have strengthened the market, 
which closes firm at 74c. @ 9!gc. @ bb. for common to 
prime veals, while common to good grassers and butter- 
milk calves are readily sold at $5 @ $8 per head...... 
Sheep and Lambs.—The receipts have been com- 
paratively heavy, and trade has been generally dull and 
unsatisfactory. The quality has been unsuited to the 
demand, and butchers have grumbled quite as much as 
the losing drovers. Just at the close the feeling is a trifle 
better, with a slight advance in prices. Poor to prime 
lambs were selling at 6c. @ 9c. ® I., and sheep at 4%c. 
@ 6c...... Swine.—Receipts have been less than 
average; but for the greater part of the month the de- 
mand from cutters was light, and at the end of the fourth 
week prices had declined a strong 4c. #@ %.; but for 
nearly a week the market has been steady and moder- 
ately firm, at 53c. @ 55¢c. @ Ib. for live hogs, and 6\%c. 
@ 7%e. for city-dressed. 





Salt for Hogs.—An English agricultural 
paper, the ‘‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle,” relates the death of 
one sew in pig, another with a litter, and of eleven small 
pigs, of what was called “strike on the brain.” The 
pigs were taken with what seemed to be epileptic fits; 
they suffered great pain, uttering occasional shrieks, and 
constantly throwing back their heads convulsively. They 
died in a few hours after the first seizure. On examining 
these pigs, the brain was found all right; the stomach 
and intestines were inflamed in large patches, showing 
that death was caused by irritant poison taken in the 
swill. On making inquiries, it was found that a quantity 
of waste salt had been cast into the swill-barrels to get.rid 
of it. The lesson to be learned is, that while dry salt is 
wholesome for pigs when taken voluntarily, when it is 
given in excess in such a way that they are obliged to 
take it, it isa deadly poison, 
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The Orange Judd Company. 
spd 

When the Agriculturist first came into the possession 
of Mr. Judd, nearly thirty years ago, one person could 
act as cashier, book-keeper and subscription clerk, write 
all the wrappers, and fold and mail the paper, and have a 
plenty of time left for odd jobs besides. From this 
small beginning the paper grew under Mr. Judd’s sole 
supervision until it had attained a success not before 
reached by any agricultural journal in this or any other 
country. When the publication of agricultural and 
horticultural books was added to that of the paper, the 
business became more than one man could direct, and 
Mr. L. A. Chase, and shortly after Mr. Samuel Burnham, 
Jr., united with Mr. Judd to form the firm of Orange 
Judd & Co. Later the firm assumed the publication of a 
weekly paper, Hearth and Home, and this, with other 
business projects calling for still more heads and hands, 
has led toa further enlargement of the firm. Mr. C. C. 
North, well known as a successful merchant in New 
York City, and Dr. A. P. Miller, of Ohio, formerly the 
publisher of the Toledo Blade, have joined the original 
members, and the firm now stands as the Orange Judd 
Company. As is frequently done by firms with several 
members, these gentlemen have formed a corporation 
under the laws of the State, this being a course which, 
in many ways, facilitates business operations. The 
change in name from Orange Judd & Company to the 
Orange Judd Company is eo slight that it will cause our 
friends but little inconvenience. In the new company 
Orange Judd is President, C. C. North 1st Vice Presi- 
dent, Dr. A. P. Miller 2d Vice President, L. A. Chase 
Treasurer, and Samuel Burnham, Jr., Secretary. Proba- 
bably the question that will occur to the long-time 
readers of the Agriculiurist will be, ‘‘How will this 
affect our paper?*’ We can reply, If at all only for the 
better. The new members are at one with the older 
ones in the desire that the Agriculiurist shall maintain 
the high position it has so long held, and-all are in favor 
of any improvement that will make the paper more 
valuable to its increasing hosts of readers. The editerial 
staff of the Agriculturist remains the same as for several 
years past, and they are ever actuated by the desire to 
make each volume better than its predecessor.—Eb. 








containing a great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 

Remitting Money: — Checks on 
New York City Banks or Bankers are best 
for large sums ; make payable to the order of Orange 
Judd & Co...... Post-Office Money Orders, 
for $50 or less, are cheap and safe also, When these are not 
obtainable, register letters, affixing stamps for post- 
age and registry ; put in the money and seal the letter in 
the presence of the postmaster, and take his receépt for it. 
Money sent in the above three methods is safe against loss, 

Postage: On American Agricuturist, 3 cents 
a quarter, in advance ; on Hearth and Home,5 cents per 
quarter. Double rates if not paid in advance at the 
office where the papers are received. For subscribers in 
British America, the postage must be sent to this office 
for prepayment here. Also 20 cents for delivety of 
Hearth and Home in New York City. 


Bound Copies of Volume Thirty- 
one are now ready. Price, $2, at our office; or $2.50 
each, if sent by mail. Any of thelast sixteen volumes 
(16 to 81) will also be forwarded at same price. Sets of 
numbers sent to our office will be neatly bound in our 
regular style, at % cents per vol. (50 cents extra, if return- 
ed by mail.) Missing numbers supplied at 12 cents each. 





Clubs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members ; 
ora small club may be increased toa larger one; thus: 
a person having sent 10 subscribers and $12, may after- 
ward send 10 more subscribers with only $8; making a. 
club of 20 at $1 each; and so of the other club rates. 


Our Fair List will be found upon pages 
$58—355, and we believe it to be the most complete 
yet issued. Such a list involves much labor, and is made 
up in the first place from announcements sent to us by 
the officers of the agricultural societies, and, secondly, 
by copying from the agricultural papers in varions parts 
of the country. We find these often differing as to dates 
and even localities, and in such cases we have consulted 
the paper nearest to the place holding the fairs as most 














likely to be correct. While we thank the secretaries and 
other officers for their more than usual prdmptness in 
forwarding circulars, notes, etc., we venture to suggest 
that they always make it a point to name the State in 
which the fair is to be held. We have several very hand- 
somely printed fair lists in which town and county are 
given, but no word in the whole that affords the slightest 
clue to the State. 


The Farmers’ Movement is now at- 
tracting much attention, and papers of all kinds are 
discussing the matter. All that we consider it nee2s- 
sary to say upon the subject at present will be found in 
an article on page 855. 





Rifle Practice.—aAn extensive and well- 
arranged rifle range has been established on Long Island, 
at which frequent shooting matches take place. In 
reference to it we find the following in the New York- 
Tribune ; ** Orange Judd of the American Agriculturist 
has sent to the Secretary of the National Rifle Associ- 
ation a prize to be awarded at a match to take place at the 
Creedmoor Range, and to be competed for by members 
of the press. With it he sends a letter calling attention 
to the skill in rifle-shooting common in Germany, which 
he thinks had much influence in deciding the Franco- 
Prussian war. He thinks, also, that one secret of the 
power of the Confederate army was its excellent marks- 
manship. He holds, therefore, that Americans can not do 
better than devote a good deal of time to target practice, 
while he hopes that all ‘sporting’ tendencies will be 
kept out of any efforts in that direction. With a view 
to help in this cause he offers the prize alluded to.” 





SUNDRY HUMBUGS.,—Every month 
we are in receipt of letters of inquiry which we are un- 
able to answer at once. We have a number of such this 
month. Physicians are often much puzzled while a dis- 
ease is “ incubating,” as they term it, and can only wait 
until some positive symptoms manifest themselves. It is 
so with many humbug cases; while’ we feel morally 
certain that they are humbugs we have not sufficient evi- 
dence to allow us to say so. Such cases must incubate— 
in other words we “let thenf set ” knowing that in due 
time the foul bird will show itself. We mention this for 
the benefit of those who are impatient because ‘their 
queries are unanswered. While we consider it a duty to 
our readers to expose unmistakable humbugs, we are on 
the other hand under obligation not to class an innocent 
person with humbugs and swindlers. For the reason 
that a sense of justice prompts us to act with caution, it 
is likely many who merit a place in this column fail te 
attain the distinction. It has very seldom happened that 
one has been named here who did not deserve to be, and 
when this has happened we have at once made the fullest 
reparation...... Some good people quite misapprehend - 
our motives in publishing this monthly exposition, in 
illustration of which we will mention what occurred re- 
cently. A gentleman of good standing in New York City, 
and one who has held important positions, called on usa 
few days ago to ask us if we could not “‘let up” on acer- 
tain dealer in quack medicines, with the remark that the 
person in question was a “real clever fellow,” and that 
we ought not to be so hard on him. Our reply was that we 
had not the slightest desire to injure the quack-medicine 
man, our only object was to prevent our readers, farmers, 
and others all over the country, from wasting their money 
on worthless trash. This seemed to put the matter ina 
new light, and our friend left evidently convinced that 
the question had two sides. 

LEGISLATION IS ASKED FOR 
now and then by some indignant person who feels {n- 
sulted at the receipt of a swindling circular through the 
mai], and we are asked to advocate the passage of laws: 
to suppress humbuggery. There are a plenty of laws. 
The postal law forbids the sending of a large class of 
circulars, etc., throngh the mail, and the laws against ob- 
taining money under false pretences are sufficient to 
cover most cases, even the medical humbugs. The trouble 
is that those who have been cheated are generally so 
ashamed of their folly that they will not prosecute under 
the present laws nor would they under any others. If 
parents would teach their children that any one who of- 
fers goods for one dollar that are worth five or ten dollars, 
is cither a fool or a thief, the case would be much simpli- 
fied, but as parents themselves are quite likely to be 
tempted by impossibly good bargains, we snall have to 
wait until the world grows wiser before the field of opera- 
tion for swindlers is sensibly diminished......We are 
cautioned to avoid : 

“THE APPEARANCE OF EVIL” 
as well as evil itself. There are some who advertise 
their wares in the same style and often with the same 
phraseology that are adopted by the regular swindlers, 
This is the case with a concern in Providence, RI, 
about which we have inquiries. The suspicious 
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about their circular is that only the P. O. address is 
given. If these watch dealers would avoid suspicion, 
they should modify the form and manner of their circu- 
lars...... Those who ask about Geneva and Parisian $4 
watches will find them noted in last month’s column. 


" BOGUS ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


are endeavoring to adveriise bogus Prize Distributions 
in the Western papers. We should think that all re- 
spectable papers would refuse to advertise Gift Concerts 
and Prize Distributions under any circumstances. If 
they publish these things they become accessories, and 
if they should not get pay for their advertising it would 
be a legitimate result. 


MONEY CAN BE MADE 


very easily in various ways. Aman in New York ad- 
vertises to send a ‘‘ valuable package of goods’ upon 
the receipt of a 6-cent stamp. Here is a chance to make 
money—for the man who gets the stamps...... Those 
who do not like this way can send to Newark, N. J., and 
get the ‘“‘Money-Makers’ Monitor.” It is a “secret 
art,”’ but the secret costs only $1, and $300 invested will 
bring in $3,000, and so on. One of ordinary shrewdness 
would ask himself before investing, ‘‘Why don’t this 
fellow make use of kis secret art and get rich himself, 
instead of publishing pamphlets to persuade others to 
get rich out of his ‘secret?’’’ But people who are hum- 
bugged are not of the kind who think. 


BULLYING AND INTIMIDATION. 


The man in the fable who, finding tufts of grass to 
fail, tried stones, finds his counterpart in the humbug 
dealers who, when blandishments will not work, do a 
little threatening. A counterfeit money chap, under his 
several names, sends out circulars offering his ‘‘ queer,”’ 
in which he says, “Should you betray me, I will find 
means to be avenged in a way perhaps you do not dream 
of.” From the number of these circulars sent us, we 
think the author will have so much avenging to do that 
but littie time will be left him in which to print coun- 
terfeit notes...... A lady in Massachusetts writes us that 
a peddler of Clickener’s Pills left five boxes at her house 
several months ago, and then came along and demanded 
pay, and states that he did tife same thing to a neighbor 
with whose servant he left some pills. When the men 
are at work at a distance from home, farmers’ wives and 
families are subject to annoyances of this kind. A good 
dog is handy to have in such cases. We instruct our 
own people to ring the alarm-bell and go for the pistol 
whenever they are subjected to any unpleasant visitor. 
The sound of a dell has a moving effect...... In the June 
‘*Humbugs” we said: “A citizen of Rahway, N. J., is 
in trouble. He engaged in the sale of a quack medi- 
cine, but found that the people there read the Agricul- 
turist and would not buy. He thinks we have damaged 
his sales to the amount of one hundred dollars and asks 
us to make good his loss. It consoles us, when we are 
reminded of this individual’s loss, to think of what the 
people of Rahway have gained.”” We mentioned neither 
the name of the person nor of the medicine, but “citi- 
zen of Rahway” is desirous of more notice, which we 
will give him by publishing, without alteration, a letter 
from him: 




























































































Ranway NEWJERSER t 
June the 30th 1873 

My Dear Sirs. 

itis Just what Iam gitenat. You cauld 

me a Liar and a thief I want you to make that good 

as Ido not care about Medician I sell a good Deal of 

Mothers Noble Syrup that speakes for itself. 

NB 

I want You to Pay for the damadge one hundread Dol- 

lars send me a cheack for to Rahway Bank or you will 

never hear the last of it. 

Ps 

Doctor E. P. Huylar sayes he haves nothin too do with 

Orange Judd & Co But mind you I have somthing to 

Do with you an Co, you say there is not so many the kind 

off ; 


the’rre is just as many as ever only som I Persume layes 
4 it Below whare they will not cheat us honst folk hear 
yours with Truth 

A D Wooprourr. 


‘Should this “ citizen of Rahway’ ever happen to get 
that “‘hundred dollars” he is after we advise him to 
spend it in going to an evening school. 
* This charming epistle naturally leads to the subject of 
a QUACK MEDICINE, 
in which but few novelties appear.... .We have before 
noticed the Parisian Flesh Producer, which is now being 
ed vigorously. This starts out with the preposter- 
ste it that it was “decided upon by all the 
skill of the conference "—“ of the leading 
France,” and of course cures everything. 
“Unele Ben Jo's Bell Tongue Syrup?” 
ry thing and wasn’t discovered by 
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any physicians at all, but by dear old Uncle Ben Jo, 
away off in South America. Isn’t there a picture of the 
dear old Uncle, and a picture of the plant, which is un- 
doubtedly new, for no botanist ever saw anything like it; 
and isn't there a view of the place where Uncle “ cured 
the sick man,” and another picture of the gathering the 
Bell Tongue plant? Then the pamphlet is on the yellow- 
est of ‘*‘ yaller’’ paper, and the recital of Uncle’s suffer- 
ings “‘ jest teching,” and it can ail be bought for 50 cents. 





The Shah MHorticulturally. — The 
polygamous Persian potentate has commemorated his 
visit to England by planting several ‘‘ memorial trees.” 
Now we happen to know how this royal tree-planting is 
done. A man digs the hole, another man brings the tree 
and places it therein, then his high mightiness puts his 
hand on the tree while other men fill in the earth—and 
behold the tree is planted by the king of kings. They 
went through this tom-foolery with the Prince of Wales 
at Central Park, when Albert Edward planted an English 
oak. In our collection of woods we have a section of 
the very oak ‘‘planted”’ by royalty ; the tree planted by 
royal hands did not live, and another one was quietly 
substituted for the original, to which all good republicans 
can duly pay reverence. 

Ogden Farm Catalogue of 1873 of 
Thorough-bred Jersey Cattle.—This catalogue deserves 
especial notice, not only on account of the fact that it 
offers thorough-bred animals, but for its fullness and the 
neatness of its mechanical execution. Not only are the 
pedigrees of the animals given in full, but there is a 
sheet of small portraits of them by the Albert-type Co. 
of Boston. These portraits, which are only two inches 
long by an inch and a quarter high, are so finely executed 
that they not only bear inspection but are actuaily im- 
proved by the use of a magnifying glass. The catalogues 
may be had on application to Geo. E. Waring, Jr., New- 
port, R. I., and W. Barg. Casey, Grove Farm, Mt, Ver- 
non, Ill. 

The Power and Influence of the 
Agricultural Press is the title of a lecture given 
before the Maine Board of Agriculture by Samuel L. 
Boardman, editor of the Maine Farmer. Although the 
lecturer takes a limited scope, he tells his hearers much 
sound sense, and we hope it will be productive of good. 





Vick’s Floral Guide.—Mr. Vick in his 
second and third numbers of his Floral Guide gives be- 
sides some useful horticultural information, a lot of 
pleasant gossip about his trip to Eurene. Mr Vick was 


formerly an editor, and he has not forgotten how to | 


**sling ink *’ with ease and grace, and if need be with a 
considerable vim. He pays his respects to we Post- 
Office Department, and shows up its incomprehensible 
“rulings * in their proper light, 

Science Gossip.—G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
issue a reprint of Hardwick’s Science Gossip. This is 
one of the beet journals devoted to natural seience with 
which we are acquainted, and commends itself to all 
who are studying or are interested in any branch of 
natural history. Price 20 cents, monthly. 


The Bushberg Vineyards.—We have 
received the catalogue of Isidor Bush & Son, of Bush- 
berg, Mo.,which aside from giving an excellent selection 
of vines is deserving of notice for the manner in which 
the descriptions are condensed. Thus, a large black dot 
placed against a variety indicates that itis a large black 
grape; asmall black grape is designated by a smaller 
dot. White varieties are marked by circles with a white 
center, while red grapes have a shaded circle placed 
against them. The season, uses, etc., are indicated by 
letters in such a manner that allows the catalogue to 
convey a great deal of descriptive information in a very 
small space. The Cynthiana, which last month was 
spelled in an advertisement ‘* Cynthiani,”’ still maintains 
its excellent reputation. Messrs. Bush & Son regard it 
us the best grape for red wine. We learn that the pros- 
pect for fruit in the Missouri vineyards is not encourag- 
ing, rot having attacked the fruit. 


The Death of Abel C. Collins.— 
Mr. Collins, who for some time has furnished our Live- 
stock Market Reports, and who was Live-stock editor of 
the New York Tribune, died on July 24th, at the age 
of 45. Mr. C. was born in Rhode Island, and was for 
several years engaged in the produce commission busi- 
ness in New York. He was a member of the Society of 
Friends and one of their ministers, and his funeral was 
largely attended by members of that denomination, by 
whom, as well as by others, he was held in high esteem. 


See Pages 353, 354, and 355 for Fair List 
and items. 





Plant for Name.—“ A. H. H.,” Mida h 
Pa.—The plant sent is Tréfolium pratense, conan 
called Rabbit’s-foot or Pussy-clover. It grows on prion 
soils, and is of no especial value. 





**Le Cultivateur de-la Région Lyon- 
naise.”"—Lyons, France, is a wide-awake horticultural 
center. It sends out the best roses, the newest double 
pelargoniums, and other novelties, and has a most active 
horticultural society. Now it presents us a journal with 
the title given above, of which two numbers are at hand. 
It is published under the auspices of the local horticul. 
tural and viticultural societies, and we doubt not that it 
will prove to be one of our most acceptable exchanges, 


A Great Sale of Plants.—Mr. M. J. 
Linden, one of the most celebrated horticulturists of 
Europe, has been keeping up an establishment at Brog- 
sels and another at Gand. Wishing to concentrate hig 
business at Gand, or Ghent (Belgium), he will sell early 
this month 100,000 plants, comprising the rarest varieties, 

A Large Sassafras-Tree.—aA gentle. 
man from Ohio informs us that there is on the farm of 
Geo. W. King at Painesville, O., a Sassafras-tree which 
one foot from the ground measures 10 feet 4 inches in 
circumference, and four feet from the ground 8 feet 19 
inches. It is 120 feet high, presenting a clean trunk of 
50 feet to the lower branches. 

The Colorado Potato-Beetle is 
troubling the farmers of Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
Its progress eastward is unpleasanily certain. See 
article on Paris-green on another page. 

Decalcomanie. — ‘Constant Reader,” 
This is a name given to a French process of ornamenting 
glass-ware, porcelain, etc. Designs of birds, flowers, and 
the like are printed for the purpose on paper in bright 
colors. A varnish is applied to the vessel to be decorated, 
and the print pressed upon the varnished surface. The 
paper is removed after the varnish is dry, and the color 
is left adhering to the varnish. It is a trivial amuse- 
ment, for which the materiais are sold at the color shops, 


English Walnut.—Mrs. M. Knabe, Cum- 
berland Co., Pa, It is not necessary to graft your walnut 
trees to make them bear. Grafting on this tree is a diffi- 
cult operation, and is only used when it is desired to 
propagate particular varieties, Your trees are probably 
not old enough to bear, or it may be that your climate is 
a little too severe to allow them to fruit. Let them 
alone and wait. 





Apple-Blight.—‘ M. B.,’’ Benton, Ohio. 
The blight is not usually discovered until the mischief is 
done. The best treatment is to cut away all affected 
branches down to sound wood as soon as the blight is 
discovered. 

Life Insurance at the West.—A re- 
cent visit in Milwaukee gave an opportunity of making a 
pleasant acquaintance with the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., and noting their method of doing busi- 
ness. Three very desirable characteristics, energy, 
economy, and safety, were shown in a marked degree. 
During fourteen years of its work it has pushed up to 
seventh in rank in amount of assets and number of policies, 
a sufficient proof of energetic management. Its risks are 
very largely among the agricultural classes, and its rate 
of mortality for ten years past has been lower than that 
of any other leading company. Its funds are invested on 
bond and mortgage at the high rates of interest current 
at the West, and secured by three times the value of the 
amount loaned ; thus in effect allowing low rates of in- 
surance to be safely given by securing large profits te the 
policy-holders. Its ample reserve fund guarantees safety 
to the assured, and being a purely mutual company all 
special advantages and profits enure to the benefit of the 
assured. 

Go to the Fairs, as many as you can. The 
list on pages 353-355 will tell you when and where they 
are to be held. 


What to Do with Sows that will 
not Breed.—aA correspondent at Tracy City, Tenn., 
has three fine Poland-China sows in good condition, 13 
months old, that will not breed. The boar is, with other 
sows, @ sure breeder. He asks what he shall do.—If 
they are choice sows, wait. They are still young. We 
have two sows that did not breed till past two years old, 
and they have since been the best breeders we have. 
There is nothing for it but patience or the pork barrel. 
Let them have plenty of exercise and comparatively in- 
nutritious food, such as grass, clover, and bran. Give 
all the salt. ashes sulphur, charcoal, etc., they will eat. 
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Engines in Cheese Factories.—“E. 
L. B.,” Springfield, O. No engine is required in a 
cheese factory. A boiler to produce steam to heat the 
curd and cleanse the vats and apparatus is al] that is re- 
quired, and any boiler that is steam-tight and will beara 
few pounds pressure per square inch will answer the 


purpose. 

Corn and Feed Mill.—‘ W. H. G.,” Finn 
Co., Iowa. The best mill for grinding feed or corn-meal 
is a burr-stone mill mounted as described in the Agricul- 
turist of August, 1872. To grind twenty bushels per 
hour, twenty horse-power will be needed. The address 
of the manufacturer mentioned is not known tous. Any 
of the dealers of agricultural implements mentioned in 
our advertising columns can supply such a mill. 





Management of Manure.—“P. W.,” 
Toledo, Ohio. When horse manure has been allowed to 
mold, or become covered with a light white futgus, it 
is in the condition known 4s fire-fanged, and has parted 
with its chiefly valuable quality and can not be restored. 
It is worth little more than dry straw. Fresh manure, 
if kept under cover, should be turned whenever it has 
become heated so that steam arises from it. If outside, 
Zt should be laid up in a broad piie, with dishing top, so 
as to catch the rain that falls. If plenty of rain falls 
while the pile is heating, so that it be kept moist, it will 
not become fire-fanged ; if not, it should be turned once 
or twice. Sods may be rotted for potting purposes by 
piling them in a heap and leaving them during the sum- 
mer. Animal manure is not the best for lawns, on ac- 
count of the weed seeds contained in it. Guano or blood 
manure, at the rate of 250 pounds per acre, with a bushel 
of plaster each spring, is the best dressing; wood ashes 
also are an excellent fertilizer. 





Winter Feeding of Steers.—‘H. L. 
8.,”’ Lee Co., Ill., writes that eighty head of steers were 
fed in his county last winter in the open field, without 
the shelter of trees ora tight fence even, on whole corn 
in troughs and hay in racks, and came out well and the 
best fat steers in the neighborhood. Nevertheless, such 
management is not to be commended. 

Compost for Corn.—W. BR. Y.,” My- 
ersville, Md., sends the following mixture for a compost 
for manuring corn—viz. : 5 bush. hen droppings, 2 bush. 
bone-dust, 10 bush. of dry peat muck, }¢ bush. salt, 144 
bush. plaster, and 5 pails of chamber-lye. This will be 
found a very valuable fertilizer for late-planted corn, or 
for corn planted for fodder.—Although ‘“ W. R. Y.” com- 
plains in his letter of the ‘‘ vexingly indefinite” direc- 
tions sometimes given by others, he falls into the same 
error himself in neglecting to say how much of his mix- 
ture he usesineach hill of corn. In default of such 
direction, we suggest that one handful of the mix- 
ture should be used in each hill, and mingled with the 
soil so as not to come in contact with the seed. 


Cost of Iron and Lead Pipe.—“ A. A. 
H.” Half or three-quarter-inch iron pipe will answer to 
conduct a stream of water. The price of iron pipe is much 
less than lead pipe or tin-lined. Lead pipe, half-inch 
diameter, is about 12 cents a pound, and weighs 11 to 16 
pounds per rod, according to its strength. 





Steaming Food for Cattle.—“B. i. 
H.,” Grantville, Mass. Steamed food will not sicken 
cattle if properly fed. Any fond will sicken them if fed 
in-excess. They should never be fed at any time more 
than they will eat up clean, and an occasional change of 
food is an agreeable variety which tends to maintain 
their appetite. A feed of long hay or straw is always 
advisable between meals of steamed food—at noon, for 
instance, 





Indigestion in a Horse.—“ Subscriber,” 
Saratoga, N. ¥. When the grain fed toa horse passes 
from him undigested and he in consequence becomes thin 
and hide-bound and rough and staring-eoated, it would 
be advisable to give him a change of food. Carrots or 
boiled potatoes fed nearly cold with a handful of salt 
sprinkled on them, scalded wheat-bran, scalded oats with 
a handfal of linseed meal added, and cut hay or.oat straw 
might be usefully given. In addition a teaspoonful of 
finely powdered copperas and another, heaped, of ground 
ginger may be given daily in the feed. 





Harvest Home.—The Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tive Union, of Jamaica, L. I., at a recent meeting passed 
a resolution appointing a committee ‘ to inquire into the 
probable success, the most desirable and accessible ren- 
dezvous, and the cost of auch a picnic as would be accep- 
table to the farmers and their friends,” to take the place of 
the old-fashioned harvest home which has been held year 





by year on the other side of the Atlantic from time imme- 
morial until now. From the most ancient times, farmers 
have signalizéed the close of their season of labor and 
the safe gathering of their crop by a day of seereation 
and mutual congratulation. The present is an age when 
labor is more concentrated than ever; the head works 
with the hand, and becomes equally wearied when its 
labor is done; and asarule farmers and their families 
have but few, if any, public gatherings for entertainment 
and recreation. The action of the Long Island farmers 
is to be commended, and may well be imitated elsewhere. 





Texas or Where ?—‘‘L. A. B.,” Natchez, 
Miss, There isa vast tract of most excellent land in 
Northern Texas and Southern Kansas which would be in 
the locality you desire. The method of reaching those 
lands would be to start from Topeka, where you can go 
West or South or North. The railroads furnish tickets 
the cost of which is returned to purchasers of their lands. 

Burning Lime.—“E. 0. N.,” Grundy Co., 
Tenn., will find an article with illustrations and descrip- 
tions of kilns for burning lime in the Agriculturist of 
September, 1871. 





Whick or Thin Sowing. — ‘‘T. G.,” 
Granville Co., N.C. This is a question which will prob- 
ably remain undecided while men have different opinions 
of things. Facts are not conclusive in regard to it and 
never can be because the conditions under which they 
occur are so variable. Each farmer should experiment 
for himself. No more general rule can be given than 
this: on rich land the seeding may be moderately thin, 
say 1% bushels wheat. and 2% of oats; on poor land, on 
which grain will not tiller much, the seeding may be from 
2 to 2% bushels wheat and 3 to 4ofoats. We have raised 
equally heavy crops with a seeding of 1 bushel and 3 
bushels of wheat per acre on good soil. 


Big Head.—J. Q. G.,” Gallatin Co., Ill. 
This disease, which attacks the jaws of the horse and 
causes a large and hard swelling or tumor which often 
preyents the closing of the teeth, and which is generally 
known as ‘ big head,” and osteo porosis or osteo sarcoma 
by veterinary surgeons, is incurable without such an 
operation as would render the horse entirely unservicea- 
ble. The diseased jaw or parts of it must be cnt away. 
It may be therefore accepted as practically incurable. 








Lime with Wheat.—‘J. J. B.”’ There 
is no better way to apply lime than with the seed in the 
fall. It may then be harrowed in directly with the rye 
or wheat. 25 to 40 bushels per acre of finely slacked 
lime would be a good dressing. The finer it is the more 
effective it will be and the less quantity may be used. 





Worms in a Horse.—‘ Subscriber.” The 
best medicine for a horse troubled with worms is tartar 
emetic. One dram given with half a dram of ginger 
made into a ball with linseed meal and hot water should\ 
be given each morning for a week, then a pint of linseed 
oil as a physic. After a week’s rest this may be repeated ; 
after which the horse should have a dram of sulphate of 
iron (copperas) powdered given daily in the feed. The 
most unmistakable symptom of worms nexf to their ap- 
pearance in the dung is the rubbing of the tail consequent 
upon irritation of the large bowel and anus, and the ap- 
pearance of dry scaly matter (dry mucus) beneath the 
tail. An injection of one pint of linseed oil with 2 drams 
of spirits of turpentine will bring away the species of 
worm which lodges in the rectum. It may be given in 
conjunction with the above medicine weekly. 





Hien Manure on a Garden.—‘ W. J. 
Ss.’ Hen manure is almost exactly identical in quality 
and effect with guano, and may be used in the same man- 
ner. Except on very rich soils it should not be used in 
larger quantities than 250 or 300 pounds per acre, as it 
would only stimulate a strong growth which could not be 
kept up in vigor. As a change of manure on rich garden 
soil which is heavily cropped it may be used to advantage. 
The best way to preserve itis to keep it dry or mix it 
with earth. Its value if free from foreign ‘matter and dry 
is $50 a ton. 


Purifying Milk.-.“J.H. McHenry,” Balti- 
more Co., Md. writes us that wood charcoal is an excellent 
absorbent of the disagreeable flavor of garlic in milk. 
He uses it every spring by dropping a piece 3 or 4 inches 
long and 2 inches thick into each pan of milk or into 
the pitcher in which milk for table use may be kept. 


Liquid Manure.—Dr. “C.F.F.” Liquid 
manures are most conveniently aud effectively applied to 
grass, clover, corn, or other crops grown for fodder. Af- 
ter the cutting,especially in dry weather,the application of 





a fertilizer in this shape causes a most abundant and 
rapid growth. Ofsuch crops as much as 30 tons per acre 
have been cut in one season by the use of liquid manur- 
ing. All garden crops are also especially improved by it. 
But few field crops admit of the passage of the necessary 
vehicle over them. ‘The time to apply the manure is from 
the commencement of the growing season until its close 
and in the afternoon or as near sundown as possible. 





Poultry Matters.—“ H. B.,” Green Bay, 
Wis. The best hens for the farmer, taking everything into 
cousideration, are the light Brahmas. The nests are bet- 
ter placed upon the ground, or upon a bench not more 
than a foot above it. The best food for hens is corn oc- 
casionally changed for wheat. 


Methods of Feeding Meal.— RB. A. 
Fisher.” The plan of cutting the fodder and mixing the 
meal fed to cows with it and feeding it moistened is pre- 
ferable in our opinion to any other method. By feeding 
meal dry or made into dough some portion of it will pass 
into the fourth stomach and escape only partially di- 
gested. The plan of mixing the meal with water and 
making a drink is preferable to feeding it dry orina 
doughy state. The meal then passes, as it does when 
mixed with the feed, into the rnmen or paunch whence 
it is passed, after undergoing rumination, into the reti- 
culum or second stomach in a condition fitted for perfect 
digestion in the third and fourth stomachs and the bowels. 


Weeds on Rich Soil.—‘I find,” writes 
a Penn. farmer, ‘ that the richer I get my land the more 
trouble I have in keeping the weeds down.”—Just so. 
Manure has the same effect on a weed plant as it has on 
acorn plant. It will make either of them grow more 
luxuriantly. But whatofit? ‘We think it is much easier 
to keep rich land clean than poor land; but you want it 
clean to start with. Wedo not like the phrase “ keeping 
the weeds down.” Better cut them up, and kill them 
rootand branch. It is a work of years to make a foul 
farm clean, but it can be done—and must be done before 
we can get full returns for our labor. 








Cure for Foundér.—“R. ©. F.,”” Los An- 
gelos Co., Cal., sends us a cure for founder in horses, 
which, he says, he has never known to fail in many years 
of trial. It is as follows. As soon as the horse is 
found to be stiff swab the legs and feet with hot water so 
hot that the hand can not bear to touch it, but it must 
not be so hot as to scald. After a short time the legs 
should be rubbed dry and the horse gently exercised. 


Agricultural Laborers’ Union.—Mr. 
Joseph Arch, the president of the Agricultural Laborers’ 
Union of England, an association which has grown to 
large proportions within a year, is expected to visit thie 
country. His object, we are informed, is to examine the 
prospects presented for the successful emigration of 
farm laborers hither. Skilled farm laborers or competent 
tenants are in great demand here; and Mr. Arch’s mission 
will be or ought to be looked upon very favorably by 
those agricultural associations whose members are in 
pressing need of reliable and steady farm help. 





Preserving Manure with Earth.— 
“Ww. C.C.,” Clermont Co., Ohio. The manure from a 
hen-roost if kept dry will retain all its valuable properties. 
If moistened it will decompose; and if when mixed with 
earth it is found to give off pungent vapors of ammonia 
it should be sprinkled with a solution of copperas or di- 
luted sulphuric acid. It should be kept as dry as possi- 
ble until wanted for use; but if it should absorb moisture 
from the atmosphere snfficient to start the ammoniacal 
vapors they may be caught and fixed by the above men- 
tioned applications. 


Interested in Ducks.—“ F. A. C.,” who 
is interested in ducks to the extent of asking twelve dis- 
tinct questions, with “just one more” added to make a 
baker’s dozen, and who having purchased Rouen ducks, 
as he thought, has become a victim to ruined hopes, and 
finds his ducks far from Rouen, is informed that a Rouen 
duck if pure-bred should have no white feathers, and the 
drake shonld have none either except a white ring around 
the neck not quite meeting at the back, and a fine white 
streak across the wings. The legs should be orange with 
a little brown but not black. The young drakes may be 
distinguished as soon as they are fully feathered. The- 
general color of the duck is brownish with dark pencil- 
ings, and the drake has a claret-colored breast, is gray 
and green on,the back, and has a broad ribbon of rich 
purple ‘edged with white on the wings. If pure-bred 
ducks are an object it would be more satisfactory to pay 
$8 for a pair of pure ones, than pay less and have a pro- 
geny of all sorts and colors. Young ducks eat enormous- 
ly, and if well fed will grow fast, and the Rouens weigh 
at maturity 12 to 18 pounds the pair, uh 
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A Pian for Irrigating.—‘ A. H.,” Sau- 
Mich, It would not pay to go to the expense of 
pumping water into tanks and distributing it by means of 
pipe buried in the ground to which hose may be attached. 
But if the water could be distributed in furrows as it is 
elevated from a pond or stream, it would certainly pay 
thus to water grass latd. The produce of grass may be 
doubled, and more, by irrigation. Probably one of 
the best wind-engines is that made by the U. 8. Wind- 
Engine Co., Batavia, Il., which is made sufficiently large 
to drive a grist mill. 

Scales of Points for Horses.— 
“HH. E. H.,” Howell Co., Mo. There are no scales of 
points for judging horses as are in use by judges of cattle 
at agricultural fairs. The chief or only point recognized 
in a trotter is speed; with roadsters or farm horses, the 
general appearance, condition, and style, which to the 
eye of a horseman amount really to the same thing as a 
scale of points, constitute the standard of excellence. 
The scales of points of cattle generally used are not 
unanimously accepted by breeders, by any means, 
although they are content to be bound by them in 
exhibitions. 

Roots for Hogs.—“G. H.,’’ San Jose, New 
Mexico. Jerusalem Artichokes, (Helianthus tuberosus), 
and the chufa or earth almond, (Cyperus esculentus) have 
both been recommended as permanent root crops for hogs. 
The seed (tubers) of these can be procured at the seed 
stores, though the latter, not so much used,is not so 
generally kept. The culture of the Artichoke is similar 
to that of potatoes. 


. 


Pasturing or Plowing Under, 


Clover.—* G. W. P.,”? Union Co., Ill, Whether or not 
it is best to plow under or pasture clover depends on the 
condition of the soil. In the district in question it would 
probably pay the best to pasture the crop while there is 
a fall bite, and then leave the clover to grow and seed 
before plowing it in for a following wheat or corn crop. 
It is evident that the prafrie f&{rms would be benefited 
by more frequent seedings of clover, if only to smother 
out some of the prevalent weeds which by and by will be 
found to be a pest to be got rid of by troublesome culti- 
vation only. 


Plowing Orchards.— M. B.,” Clinton, 
La. In plowing an orchard short single-trees should be 
used, and the trace-chains and the ends of the single- 
trees should be wrapped with straw or hay ropes, lest by 
accident the trees should be barked. But a plowman 
who persists in skinning the trecs should be kept out 
of the orchard. 


| Miamure Tanks.—‘“J. M. F.,’”’ Darien, 

Wis. A tank on the plan described in the Agriculturist of 
May, 1872, for liquid manure may be used onany scale de- 
sired. One 10X14 and8 feet deep would be amply large 
for 50 head of stock if it could be emptied when necessary 
and the rain from the roofs was conducted into it. In 
this case a method of using the liquid would have to be 
in regular use. Stone may be used instead of plank for 
the lining of the tank. The manure need not be piled in 
the tank, but above and around it so that the drainage 
ean be saved. If plenty of dry peat is used as an absorb- 
ent, there is no need for a tank unless the liquid manure 
is an object. 


How to Apply Guano,—“T. G.,” Gran- 
ville Co., N.C. The better way to apply guano to tobac- 
co plants or to any crop grown in hills or drills is as you 
judge, by scattering it around the plant after planting 
rather than putting it in the hole in which the plant is 
set. In the first case the fertilizer is carried in a diluted 
state to the roots by the first rain, while in the latter 
case the fibers of the young roots may receive injury by 
too close coritact with the undiluted guano. No plant or 
seed should come in direct contact with so pungent a fer- 
tilizer as guano. 

Commencing Farming.—‘“J. W.” 
writes: “‘I came on October ist into possession of a farm 
of 100 acres sandy and loamy soil which has been cleared 
of ite timber and laid in pasture for 8 or 9 years. I want 
& paying crop the first season to help build a house. 
Shall I break up the land this fall, plow it deeply, sow oats 
and barley in the spring with roots and corn and timothy 
forstock-feeding ? The land has been neglectéd.”—Reply. 
_ In this case it would be unwise to look for any consider- 
able returns the first year, or the second or third. The 
- farm is in as good a condition or better for bringing into 

of cultivation than the average of such farms, 
lin grass. The sod will be a great help to it. 


probability is that this farm does not need it and might 
be seriously injured by it. Also fall plowing is not often 
wisely done on sandy loams in sod. Barley is not a pay- 
ing crop except ou rich land and with the best manage- 
ment. Corn, oats, and potatoes are the crops which 
would meet the conditions of the case in the best manner. 
The oat ground may be plowed this fall as a saving of 
time only when the oats can be sown as early as the 
ground is in proper condition. The potato ground may 
be also plowed in the fall, but the corn ground had bet- 
ter be left until immediately before planting time in the 
spring when it should be plowed, harrowed, and planted, 
without any interval of delay. The oat stubble and po- 
tato ground will then be in good condition for wheat or 
rye and seeding to timothy with clover in the spring. 
Oats will follow the corn. 

Barn-Yard Manure vs. Ammonia 
Salts.—An esteemed correspondent writes: ‘‘* Walks 
and Talks’ says that Lawes and Gilbert got for nineteen 
years successively more wheat from 82 lbs. of nitrogen 
in ammonia salts than from 200 Ibs. of nitrogen applied 
in 14 tous of farm-yard manure. This might be the case 
Sor one year, before the yard manure had time to decom- 
pose and form ammonia; but every cotton-grower who 
uses artificial manures knows that without vegetable 
matter in the soil concentrated fertilizers have no effect, 
but as a supplement to cow-peas, cr clover, or farm-yard 
manure plowedin they pay more than 200 per cent on 
their cost, and when composted with muck and drilled in 
with the seed the yield is much larger than if sown 
broadcast.""—All this may be true. But it does not touch 
the question. Lawes and Gilbert’s experiments were 
continued nineteen years on the same land, wheat being 
grown every year. All that ‘‘ Walks and Talks’ quoted 
the experiment for was to show that when manure was 
plowed under on clay land it took many years to decom- 
pose, and that consequently it was desirable to decom- 














however, should be done cautiously: the 





pose it as much as possible before plowing it into the 
soil, Read what he says. It will bear a careful perusal. 





Lime for the Turnip-Flea.—‘G. W. 
S.,° Woburn, Mass. Lime slacked dry with water in 
which carbolic acid has been dissolved at the rate of one 
part of acid to 1,000 of water will drive off the little black 
fleas which eat the cabbage and turnip plants, and the 
lime alone will doit. There is no danger of injuring the 
plants. A simple dusting is all that is needed. The 
carbolic acid generally sold at the drug-stores is a liquid 
consisting of 20 parts of water to one of acid. This 
dilution should be considered in using the acid. 

Sewage Pipes.—M. J. W.,” Warwick, 
Mass. The best barn drain-pipes are the glazed drain- 
tiles. Pine or hemlock logs will answer a good purpose, 
but the bore should be at least three or four inches, and 
the inlet should be protected by a grating. An occa- 
sional flushing during a rain by -turning the spout from 
the roof into the pipe would be necessary to carry off 
any deposit where the fall is not great. 


White Lupin and Lucern.—‘ J. G. 
C.,” Knoxville, Tenn. The white lupin, although grown 
to some extent in Europe as a fodder and manuring crop, 
is not to be compared with red clover in value for either 
purpose. It may be grown asa fancy crop or in those 
very exceptional cases in which it is not desirable to 
sow clover for any reason. It is more valuable than 
buckwheat, but less so than peas. Lucern is a valuable 
forage crop which succeeds well on a rich, dry soil, and 
may be cut several times in a year. In California it is 
called Alfalfa also Chili clover, and is raised for forage 
and pasturing. On good soil it remains several years. 
The quantity of seed needed is 12 to 20 pounds per acre 
in drill or broad-cast. Drill-sowing 9 inches apart is the 
best method, as the rowscan be cultivated. The seed can 
be procured of any importer of seeds in New York. 


Paint for Old Buildings.—‘“J. J.,” 
New York. The best application for the sides of old wood- 
en buildings iscrude petroleum. If they are very rough 
and weather-worn, possibly a coat of Jime-wash colored 
brown or drab by some of the cheap earth paints would 
be the cheapest and most serviceable, It should be re- 
newed each year. 

Backwheat for Cows.—‘ Farmer,” 
Celina, Ohio. Buckwheat, when ground and fed to cows 
with cut fodder, produces a greatly increased quantity 
of milk; but the butter in our experience is white and 
of a poor flavor. When ground with an equal quantity 
of corn-meal this eff:ct is not so apparent. 


White and Yellow Corn.—“G.8.N.,” 
Moon, Pa. Itis a disputed point whether white or yel- 
low corn is the most valuable food. The opinion amongst 
millers and many farmers of your State is that yellow 





eatin) 
corn is the “ strongest food,” but there is no evidence 
support their opinion. If there is any difference ee 
not sufficient to overbalance the greater average yield : 
white corn; and in many places the white ig preferred, 
both for its better yield and for its better feeding quali- 
ties. Here is a good chance for you and others to experi- 
ment and decide this question in a way that will be the 
most satisfactory. 


Pleasant Words from Bermuda.— 
A subscriber writes: “My gardening operations om a 
small scale (the result of my own labor in the early 
mornings) have been quite successful. Outlay, $50 ;_net 
result, $200. I had the first potatoes, cabbages, ang 
melons, and got the highest prices for them. First melon 
cut on July ist. Since then, I am the only person that 
has put melons in the market, which to present time have 
been sold at twelve cents the pound. I must say I have 
received a good many hints from the Agriculturist, parti. 
cularly respecting thorough cultivation and saving 
manure about the house and land; and if our people 
would only read your paper with an intention to find 
something good in it, and act upon it, they could not fail 
to make Bermuda very prosperous.” 





Undigested Food.—" Inquirer” asks for 
a remedy for indigestion in a mare, whose food, ing 
great measure, passes through her whole. The trouble 
is that the mare bo!ts her food. Her grain should be 
ground and given with cut fodder, and some salt added, 
That will probably set the matter right. 





Bran and Corn-Meal for Pigs.— 
“J.W.P.” writes: ‘ I notice that in Lawes and Gilbert's 
experiments, as reported in ‘Harris on the Pig,’ better 
results were obtained when pigs were fed on a mixture 
of bran and corn-meal than when fed on corn-meal alone, ~ 
Can you tell me whether the bran was coarse bran or fine 
shipstuff?**—It was coarse bran. The general results 
of the experiments do not lead us to place a very high 
value on bran as food for fattening pigs. It is well to let 
the pigs have all the bran they will eat, but not to com- 
pel them to eat it. That is to say, supply the pigs with 
all the corn they want, and let them have access to all 
the bran or shipstuff they will eat in addition. The 
more food you can get them to eat and digest the faster 
they will fatten. A change of food, or more variety, is 
for this reason very desirable and advantageous. 

The Stinging Stable-Fly.—‘ W. L.,” 
Northampton Co., Pa. The fly which troubles horses and 
cattle so much at this season in the stable and in the field 
is not the house-fly supposed to be identical with the 
European (Musca domestica), but a different species 
known as the Stomoxys calcitrans. The house-fly laps 
liquids with lips formed for that especial purpose; the 
stable-fly punctures the skin with its long and slender 
proboscis, and sucks the blood. This proboseis projects 
horizontally beyond its head. We have found but few 
resources against this pest. The most effective are to 
wash the stable floors with water occasionally, and to 
kcep them clean ; to have fresh pine saw-dust when pos- 
sible for bedding, or at any rate, clean straw; to wash 
the animals’ legs clean with carbolic soap, allowing 
it to dry upon the skin at the last, and to keep the stable 
doors closed, the windows protected with mosquito nets, 
and to have ventilating tubes from the stables through 
the barn, to keep up a current of fresh air. These flies 
breed in the manure, and clean barn-yards, free from 
manure in the summer, will help to keep them down. 
Not the least advantage of soiling stock is their conse- 
quent immunity from this pest. 





Remedy for Lampas. — “Bermuda” 
sends a method of curing lampas or swelling of the bars 
of the mouth in horses in use in the island of Bermuda, 
as follows: ‘* The lampasis cut, holding under the horse’s 
head a bucket in which is a handful ortwo of salt. The 
horse is allowed to slobber in the salt, which-he wilk 
readily do, and the effect of the salt upon his mouth 
seems grateful to him. Another method is to apply a 
red-hot iron to the swelling, having gagged the horse 
and withdrawn the tongue, and then to rub the part with 
salt. The horse does not appear to suffer any pain from 
the operation, the gums and bars of the mouth not being 
very sensitive. Soft feed should be given for a few days 
afterwards. 





‘“‘Hiog Cheese’? for Pigs.—A New 
Jersey correspondent writes: ‘“‘Iam feeding 70 spring 
pigs. I can buy ‘hog cheese’ (scraps) for 1% cents per 
pound, and corn at 50 to 55 cents per bushel. Will it pay 
to buy the hog cheese and make rich ewill to feed with 
corn, or had I better feed soaked corn alone ?’—Corn at 
the above rates is the cheapest food, and will make the 





best pork. The hog cheese will make the richest manure. 
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The Timber Tree Law.—“ Enquirer.” 
The law to encourage the growth of timber on the west- 
ern prairies provides “that any person who shall plant, 
protect, and keep in a healthy growing condition for ten 
years forty acres of timber, the trees thereon not being 
more than twelve feet apart each way, on any quarter 
section of any of the public lands of the United States, 
shal! be entitled to a patent for the whole of said quarter 
section at the expiration of said ten years, on making 
proof of such fact by not less than two credible wit- 
nesses. Provided, That only one quarter in any section 
shall be thus granted.” 

BEarvester that Binds Grain.— 
‘‘Subscriber,’’ Albany, New South Wales. There is a 
machine manufactured that cuts and binds grain, but we 
donbt if it has as yet achieved perfect success. That it 
will before longis very probable. Then doubtless the 
manufacturers will make the fact known. 





To Cause a Growth of White 
Hair.—‘'J. N. H.,” Le Roy, Ill.. Sometimes after a 
blister or a gall has been made upon a horse’s skin, the 
new growth of hair will be partly or wholly white. This 
occurs but seldom. The reason of the fact is supposed 
to be that the growth of hair is weakened, or the follicles 
which furnish the coloring matter to it are destroyed. 
Any caustic application then that will temporarily re- 
move the hair and canse slight disorganization of the 
skin may have the desired effect. For the purpose of 
matching a temporary white spot paint may be made to 
answer: 


Weight of Clover-hay.—‘S. J. H.,” 
Tuscumbia. Clover-hay is buiky at all times; and in 
weighing hay from the cock and from the mow, where it 
has been packed for some months, the advantage in 
weight with us has always been with that from the field. 
A wagon load 15 feet long, 5 feet average width, and 7 
feet high from the wagon bottom, taken from the cock 
after only one day’s handling, would weigh about 1,500 
pounds. This would be about 800 cubic feet to the ton, 
which is what it generally weighs from the mow after 
having settled. The hay from the field possesses con- 


the mow, and this equalizes the weights, Perfectly sun- 
dried clover-hay would be 25 per cent lighter in the load. 


Steam ona Small Farm.— J. R. P.,” 
Susquehanna Co., Pa. Ona farm of one hundred acres 
cleared, where there is only two hundred bushels of 
grain used for feed each year, and where there is already 
a horsepower in use, we would not recommend the out- 
lay of $500 for a steam-engine and feed-mill. A feed- 
mill which will do all this grinding can be procured for 
$50 if of iron, and $100 if of burr-stones, and it may be 
run by the horse-power. The saving will be the toll for 
grinding, equal to twenty bushels per year,worth possibly 
$15 less the interest on the cost and the wear and tear of 
the mill, This is nota very paying investment at any 
rate. The $500 laid out in improvements of the land— 
draining, manuring, etc.—would probably pay a vastly 
greater percentage each year. 

Marvesting Beans.—T. B. 0.," Wayne 
Co., Ky. You will find an article on stacking beans in 
the August number. If the short pieces of rail mentioned 
therein to be placed beneath the beans can not easily be 
procured stones may be substituted. If no other way 
presents itself, the beans may be laid directly on the 
ground, and as the lowest bundles will be somewhat 
damaged in appearance in consequence, it will only be 
necessary to keep those by themselves and thrash them 
separately. They may be cooked, and given to hogs or 
fowls profitably. 

Tabes for Lactometer.—R. Q. Ten- 
ny,’ Colorado. The tubes for a lactometer, such as is 
described in American Agriculturist for October, 1872, 
may be ordered of any druggist, who will procure them 
in this city or Philadelphia for 15 to 20 cents each when 
he orders his periodical supply of drugs. They are com- 
mon chemical] test-tubes, should be 12 inches long, and 1 
inch in diameter, or as near that size as possible. 





What He Knows about the Tails. 
—A correspondent of the N. E. Homestead writes about 
Equisetum arvense, the ‘* Horsetail,” and then goes on to 
give this remarkable bit of information: ‘‘ There is an- 
other weed, own cousin to the Equisitaeae, which is 
poisonons to horses, and killing them, as I have heard in 
instances, that is, Hippuris (mare’s-tail). The plant re- 
sembles in growth the horse tail, only it grows much 
larger, to the hights of two feet or more, and of other 
proportions.’’ The Hippuris is about as much cousin to 
the ‘ Equisitaeae”*—by which we suppose Eqnisetaces 


is one of the rarest of plants, and as it grows in ponds, 
usually entirely under water, horses must be very acute 
to find it. A knowledge of their subjects would help 
these professional writers for the press, / 

A Woman will Talk.—At the Nebraska 
State Fair, to be held at Lincoln the first week in Sep- 
tember, Matilda Fletcher, of Iowa, will tell what she 
knows about ‘‘ Farmers’ Wives and Daughters.’ It is 
hardly possible for Miss Fletcher to be worse than the 
average of fair orators, and there is every chance that 
she may be much better. At all events the innovation is 
an interesting one, and itis only fair that the fair who 
contribute so much to the success of fairs should cay 
their say. The Nebraskans might “ go farther and fare 
worse.” 

Salt Wells Operated by Gas.—‘ M. 
M.,” Brandenburg, Ky. There are several salt wells in 
or near Kanawha Co., West Va., in the operation of 
which the natural gas escaping from them is used for 
fuel. A.J. Vosburg, of Charleston, Kanawha Co., West 
Va., is interested in such a well, and would doubtless 
furnish information as to his method of using the gas. 


Caponizing.—H. H. Stoddard, Hartford, 
Ct., is the correct address of the party who supplies 
caponizing instruments. Inadvertently it was given 
incorrectly ina late number of the Agriculturist. 

Scours in Pigs.—‘A.R.” Try a change 
of food. Make everything about the pen absolutely 
clean. See ‘‘ Harris on the Pig.” We have sometimes 
found it good to give a little sulphate of soda (Glauber 
salts) dissolved in water and mixed with the food. For 
a young pig half a tea-spoonful of salts is plenty. 

Early Rose at the South.—It is very 
difficult in the Southern States to keep early potatoes 
until the time for spring planting. Mr. P. J. Berckmans 
in his paper the Farmer and Gardener, Augusta, Ga., 
gives his method of treating them. He digs the 
potatoes when ripe, in June, and spreads them on a plat- 
form under the shade of atree. During a rain they are 
covered with bagging. These potatoes are planted early 
in August, and are ready to harvest by the first of Novem- 
ber. This second crop should be planted on land that 
had been well manured in the spring, but no manure is 
used at the time of planting. Whole, medium-sized 
tubers are used. The ground is kept level, and well 
mulched with straw or litter. The potatoes raised in 
this manner keep well until late in the spring. 

as 

The Double White Pelargonium, 
Aline Sisley, has, Mr. Chitty informs us, flowered at the 
Bellevue Narsery, Paterson, N. J. This is, so far as we 
have heard, the first time that this horticultural novelty 
has bloomed in this country. Our own plant, though 
growing well, shows no indications of flowering. 





A Hay Unloader.—“G. W. Long,’’ Dela- 





ware Co., Iowa, writes us that he has invented and tested 
a new device for unloading hay, straw, chaff, or stalks, by 
which one pair of horses will take up half a ton at one 
time without scattering any. The cost is very trifling 
and not over $4.50.—If such a device is in existence and 
operates as is claimed for it it will be of the greatest 
benefit to farmers, and we should be glad of an oppor- 
tunity of examining it. Send a drawing and full de- 
scription. ; 

Weight of Corn Husks.—“ Wm. M.,” 
Georgetown, D. C., desires to know how much the husks 
from a barrel of corn ears (5 bushels) will weigh. As we 
do not know, never having tested the matter, we shall be 
glad to hear from some of our readers who know or who 
will take measures to learn when husking corn, 





Clover Sod for Wheat.— Ff. 8. B.,” 
Lexington, Ky. There is nothing better than a clover 
sod for wheat. But it should be plowed in time for the 
sod to rot before the wheat is sown. 





Falling offin Milix.—‘ C. H. W.,” Nova 
Scotia. It is not at all an uncommon case that a cow 
which becomes in calf, immediately falls off in milk, and 
the quality of her milk changes very much. This is the 
natural condition of the animal. If such a habit is found 
unprofitable the only resource is to feed her, and substi- 
tute another animal inher place. Our cows are artificial 
animals, but yet occasionally one forgets her education 
and goes back to the original condition of her race, 





Frauds in Guano.—In March last we 
published the analyses, made by direction of the New 





is meant—as an elephant is cousin toaclam. Hippuris 





New York City as guano. The results showed that guano 
in New York was a very variable article, and that very 
extensive adulteration was practiced somewhere. Re- 
cently the Peruvian Government, who have the monopoly 
of the Chincha and Guanape guanos, have bronght suits 


of refilling old bags with an adulterated article, and of 
imitating the brand or trade-mark of the Government. 
The bags of genuine guano have the trade-mark printed 
upon them, and this is precisely imitated in stencil by 
some persons, We have examined both marks, and there 
can be no doubt that there is a gross frand somewhere. 
We do not give the names of the persons accused, as it 
is only fair that they should be held innocent until proved 
guilty. We shall watch the trial with interest, as it is a 
matter that concerns every farmer who uses fertilizers. 


Fairs, State and County.—See list on 
pages 353, 354, and 355, 


Of Interest to Inventors. 


—_—eo— 


Hardly a week passes that applications are not sent to 
this office for information about obtaining patents, in- 
quiries for reliatie patent agents, and requests that we 
undertake to secure a patent for the inventor. Hereto- 
fore we have been unable to do more than recommend 
parties to the most reliable agencies within our knowl- 
edge. Considering the fact that about three hundred 
patents per week are issued from the Patent Office, that 
a very large part of these relate to agricultural or house- 
hold interests, thus bringing them within the range of 
matters to which the American Agriculturist is devoted, 
and knowing that a large number of our correspondents 
earnestly desire that the reliability which has character- 
ized the American Agriculturist in all its departments 
may be made serviceable to them in this, we have organ- 
ized a department for Patent business in connection 
with this office, as announced in our advertising 
columns. e 

We believe our arrangements and means for success- 
fully conducting this department are unsurpassed, and 
that inventors will find that through the American Ag- 
riculturist they may best introduce their inventions to 
the public and secure the due reward for their talent. 
There are abundant fortwnes yet to be reaped by dis- 
coverers of valuable improvements, and it will be a 
pleasure to help those who seek to introduce worthy in- 
ventions. The community will in the end receive the 
greatest benefit, whatever reward may be gained by the 
inventor. 








The Patrons of Husbandry. 


— 


This order is muitiplying with astonishing rapidity. 
At the South and West especially Granges are being 
formed so rapidly that it isuseless to try to keep pace 
with them. In one county alone in Kansas there are 
forty Granges with a membership of over one thousand, 
In an article last month we expressed a fear that this 
great organization would be in danger from professional 
politicians, One Grange in Iowa issued a call for a meet- 
ing to nominate local officers, which was promptly sup- 
pressed by the State Grange. Should the order confine 
itself to the objects expressed in its constitution it will 
have before it an unlimited field of usefulness, The or-_ 
ganization of the order is such that all subordinate 
Granges report to their State Grange and the National 
Granges report to the National Grange, which body is, so 
to speak, a court of final adjudication, having powers, as 
set forth in Article III of the constitution of the order, 
as follows: 

“The National Grange, at its annual session, shall 
frame, amend, or repeal such laws as the good of the 
Order may require. All laws of the State and Subordin- 
ate Granges must conform to the Constitution and the 
laws adopted by the National Grange.” _ 

We give a list of the principal officer of the National 
Grange, and assume, without any positive knowledge on 
the subject, that the secretary will furnish documents to 
those who wish to know more about the Order : 


OFFICERS OF THE NATIONAL GRANGE. 





Duptey W. Apams, Master......... >. Waukon, Towa. 

O. H. Kety, Secretary.............+. Washington, D. C. 

T. A. THompson, Lecturer..........- wi riew, Minn. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

WILLIAM SAUNDERS........... ig .. Washington, D. C. 

D. Wart AIKEN........ Sst 54 oo eRe ON Cokesbury, 8. C. 

E. R. SHANKLAND... \. «-+-.- 42002020005 Dubuque, Iowa. 


It will be seen that Mr. Saunders, who was the dite: 
ator of the organization, has relinquished the - office of 








York State Agricultural Society, of the article sold in 





Master for that of a member of the Exeéutive ¢ 





against several firms in New York. The complaints are. 
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_ The American Pomological Society. 


——~»— 

We trast that no pomologist or fruit-grower, whether 

his operations are on a small scale or on a large one, will 

- fail to attend the meeting of the American Pomological 

Society, which will be held at Boston on the tenth of the 

. present month and continue for three days. Every fruit- 

‘grower should be 4 member of this Society ; the veterans 

in the cause that they may give others the benefit of 

- their experience, and the novices that they may learn 

‘from others. The sessions are biennial, and are held in 

different parts of the country. The duces are small, and 
are amply returned in the volume of transactions. 

Although Boston has suffered severely from fires, the 
enthusiasm of her horticulturists is in no wise abated, 
and we hope that fruit-growers from abroad will make a 
special effort to be there, as it will gratify them to see 
the general sympathy with horticultural matters that per- 
vades the whole community. 

There are two things that we hope will be settled at 
this meeting. One, the matter of giving premiums, At 
the meeting at Philadelphia four years ago premiums 
were given; at Richmond the example of Philadelphia 
was followed. The home of the president could not be 
outdone by other cities, so premiums are offered at this 
meeting. We hope that the Society will vote to discon- 
tinue all premiums in future. The objects of the Society 
are to correct nomenclature, to ascertain the adaptability 
‘of varieties to the different States, and to take proper 
notice of new fruits. This offering of premiums to 
States, societies, or individuals is foreign to the purposes 
of the Society, and besides this, it subjects cities where 
the meetings may be held to an unnecessary and onerous 
expense. A dozen new fruits are of more value, speak- 
ing pomologically, than the whole car-load of old—and 
no doubt splendidly grown—varieties that Nebraska will 
bring. Hereafter let those who can show their fruits, 
but let the matter of premiums be dropped now and for- 
ever, reserving the Society’s medal for those who have 
distinguished themselves in promoting pomology. The 
second is essays. If there @ver was a waste of time it is 
in hearing one read an essay on fruit culture that might 
just as well be perused at leisure in print. It is gener- 
ally the case that those who write well do not read well, 

“and if essays are of necessity to be read, let the Society 
employa reader. If essays must be, let them be submitted 
toa competent publishing committee. Some things have 
been printed in the Society’s reports that would be more 
appropriate in a report of the Farmers’ Club of the 
American Institute. 


Bee Notes.—Advice to Beginners. 


BY M. QUINBY, ST. JOHNSVILLE, N. Y. 
——— 


Whenever a man thinks that he knows all there is to 
be known about any one thing there is with him an end 
to allimprovement. For a person of such conceit there 
is considerable doubt of a cure. Yet, in my own case, I 
feel that I have been greatly helped by finding out a bet- 
ter way for some things than that which I once supposed 
the best. By carefully following out the idea that there 
is much to learn much more may be acquired. If some- 
thing turns up to-morrow superior to what we have to- 
day, I see nothing to hold us to the old idea—except it 
be some patent we want to support. In regard td feeding 
bees, I thonght a few years ago that I had the best way, 
and recommended putting off feeding for winter storcs 
until October and November. Atmospheric changes for 
the last two winters indicate that bees should be fed 
earlier. Colonies that are suitable for winter, or can be 
made so, will have brood sealed up after the honey season 
has failed. This will occupy the combs mostly near the 
center or bottom of the hive. It all hatches at the end 
of the season, leaving the cells empty, and as bees in 
cold weather pack themselves closely for mutual warmth, 
this is just where they should be. A great many can 
creep into these cells, they being shorter where brood 
has hatched than where they have stored honey. It gives 
more toom between the combs for packing. Five or six 
times as many will crowd into the same space in the hive 
as where honey has been stored—the closer they are 
packed the warmer they will be. The past two winters 

bees have suffered more from cold than in forty years 

before. We shonld guard against every emergency. If 
to bees that need winter stores food is given after the 
brood is all out, they will store it in these empty cells, 

cupying the best place for clustering in cold weather. 
mas the yield of honey closes, or very early, and 
he brood hatches, we should ascertain if they are 
1 sufficient stores, either by weighing or 
feeding now those that need it they are 
tside the combs already occupied ; it 
weathcr is mild, and everything in 








direct from the flowers. Twenty-five or thirty pounds of 
honey is sufficient for a large colony. If one is weighed 
to ascertain the amount, allowance must be made for the 
weight of brood. If the combs are old, the difference 
between such and new ones should also be considered, 
as well as the bee-bread they sometimes contain. If a 
hive has too few bees at this time, and all else is right, 
and it is wished to stimulate breeding, feed very moder- 
ately, not quite a pound a day for two or three weeks, 
until there are bees enough, and then give all they will 
take until the stock is heavy enough. The feed may con- 
sist of honey, or syrup made of white sugar. Honey 
should have a little water added, and if candied scald 
and liquify it. To the sugar add about one quart of water 
to three pounds of sugar, and boil it. Bees will thrive as 
well on this as on honey, and it is generally cheapest. 

A colony that has too little comb to hold sufficient 
stores for winter and give a space for the clustering of 
the bees, should have combs added, or it will be unsafe 
to attempt wintering. If bees are taken out of such, and 
the combs are healthy, it is more economical to save the 
combs than to mash them up and strain the honey. The 
combs are of more value than the honey. Either let the 
bees take ont the honey now or put away the combs un- 
broken for spring, when they can be given to the bees to 
stimulate early breeding or transfer to empty frames for 
theiruse. Waste no good combs, even if old and dark. 
Examine more particularly the first of this month every 
stock, to see the condition for winter. I once introduced 
an Italian queen (September ist) to a black colony that 
had been queenless for some time, yet was pretty strong, 
strong enough to nurse the brood. When put into winter 
quarters, a little over two months later, all the black bees 
had disappeared, and a colony of Italians occupied their 
place, that wintered well. 

The market for surplus horfey begins thismonth. It 
should be packed in cases holding about 50 pounds, and 
only one tier of boxes inf depth. Have open sides, that 
it may be seen, if in glass. Have a handle on each end, 
that one person may carry it instead of throwing it. 
Mark it glass, as very many erroneously suppose that 
glass is more easily broken than honey-combs. Boxes 
are usually safer when carried bottom up. Paste paper 
over all holes and passages in the boxes. Keep every- 
thing clean, that it may appear as tempting as possible. 
Most of the honey is sold at commission houses to retail- 
ers, and by them to consumers. 

I would like to inquire, and have every one inquire of 
himeelf, if any progress has been made in getting rid of 
the fear of stings, the great obstacle to successful man- 
agement; and is the impropriety of teaching children 
the fatal bugbear that bees are always disposed to sting, 
whether molested or otherwise, fully realized? The fact 
that a bee at work on a clover head, away from home, 
can not be made to sting unless caught and held fast, is 
80 easily and safely proved, that any one without courage 
to test it had better not undertake to manage bees. 


a 


Smut in Wheat. 
sg 

An Ohio farmer writes: “I wish you would tell us 
how to prevent wheat from turning to smut.’”—Wheat 
does not turn to smut. Smut isafungus. It is pro- 
duced from “seed.”” You can make any wheat “ turn to 
smut” by introducing the fungus to the growing wheat 
plant. Asarule, smut, or bunt, is produced by sowing 
seed-wheat that has the spores or seeds of the fungus 
attached toit. We must kill these spores before 
sowing the wheat. They are easily killed. Chamber- 
lye and lime will kill them; so will a weak solution of 
common salt and water, say one pound of salt to a gal- 
lon of water. This will not hurt the seed-wheat, but a 
strong brine will seriously injure its germinating proper- 
ties. We think it very likely that a weak solution of 
carbolic acid will prove useful, but we have not yet 
tested it sufficiently to recommend it. 

The remedy that we have the fullest confidence in, 
and which has been repeatedly tried, is as follows: For 
each bushel of wheat take 3 ounces of blue vitriol and 
dissolve it in a quart of boiling water. When cool, 
sprinkle it over the wheat and turn the grain till every 
seed is moistened with the solution. Nothing more is 
needed. It is not necessary to use lime to dry the 
wheat. It will be dry enough to sow with the drill as 
soon as it has been treated, but it will not be hurt if it 
remains for days or weeks before sowing. The quantity 
of blue vitriol named above is sufficient to kill the smut, 
but double the quantity may be used without the slight- 
est injury to the seed. Our own plan is to place, say 20 
bushels of wheat in a heap on the barn floor, and sprin- 
kle on to it, while it is being turned, about six gallons of 
water containing 5 pounds of blue vitriol. If old wheat 








is used for seed, or if the wheat is very dry, more water | 
| are opportunities for thousands of young and middle- 


will be needed to moisten it, say eight galtons for the 20 
bushels. The great point is to be sure that every kernel 
and every part of the kernel is wet with the liquid. The 














————__ 
heap will need to be turned over half a dozen times and 
the scattered kernels on the outside of the heap shoula 
be swept up to the heap and mixed With it 80 as to 
moisten them. A little common sense and some care 
and patience will enable any one to do the work Properly, 


New Lands at the West, 


THE BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD, 
ia 

Large grants of land have been made by Congress to 
different railroad companies in the West to aid in build. 
ing their roads through unsettled portions of the Country 
Usually these grants embrace’ every alternate Section of 
640 acres for twenty miles on each side of the road. The 
government retains the remaining alternate sections for 
sale to actual settlers or for occupancy under the Home- 
stead Law. The price of Government lands within these 
railroad limits has been doubled, so that there ig no loss 
of money to the national treasury by the grants, and the 
construction of the roads has doubled the value of these 
lands to settlers by bringing them within reach of 
markets. ° 

The railroad companies have advertised their lands 
extensively in the American Agriculturist and other 
papers, and we have received numerons inquiries ag to 
their character and the advantages open there to newset- 
tlers, etc. It is our purpose to give as mych such infor- 
mation as our limits will allow, derived from recent 
somewhat extended tours through a large part of these 
grants in Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Minnesota, 

The Burlington and Missouri River Railroad, which 
has a large area of this land, extends from Burlington on 
the Mississippi River westward through the southern 
part of Iowa to Plattsmouth on the Missouri River, 
thence westward through part of Southern Nebraska to 
Kearney, where it intersects the Union Pacific Railroad, 
Eastward it has direct connection with Chicago by the 
Burlington, Quincy, and Chicago Railroad. This gives 
easy uccess to markets for ali surplus crops. This com- 
pany offers lands along almost the whole of their line 
within a distance of twenty miles on each side. Almost 
the whole of it is prairie country of unsurpassed fertility, 
Along the streams, which are plentiful, the country is 
mostly level, and the black bottom lands yield generous 
crops of wheat, corn, and other cereals. The soil is from 
three to ten or more feet deep. A few miles back from 
the streams the surface is gently rolling, the soil almost 
equally good, and in dry seasons even more desirable, 
the drainage being excellent. The whole region is in- 
tended by nature for the production of breadstuffs. They 
can be raised with less labor here than in most of the 
older settled States. Frequent instances were met among 
the new settlers where the crops of two years had more 
than paid for the cost of the land. 

Here and there a locality more broken or hilly than the 
general surface of the country is admirably adapted to 
grazing. We saw herds of cattle, numbering thousands 
in each, feeding upon the unfenced prairie, under the 
care of herdmen who remain with them throughout the 
season. 

Water is abundant in the streams, and easily procured 
from wells, which require to be sunk or driven fifteen to 
twenty feet only. The banks of the streams are fringed 
with trees, mainly cottonwood. Where the fires have 
been kept away from the young growth in the more set- 
tled parts they have spread with great rapidity. The 
settlers have planted groves of trees in the neighborhood 
of their houses quite extensively, and the rapidity of 
growth is remarkable. We saw numerous instances 
where trees grown by the acre averaged nearly or quite 
six inches in diameter six years from the planting. One 
grove contained cottonwood, elm, oak, maple, and black 








walnut, surrounding apple, cherry, and other fruit trees, ~ 


and all were of most thrifty appearance. Small fruits 
thrive as ina garden. In fact, almost the whole section 
embraced in this grant is a natural garden only awaiting 
cultivation to give the most bountiful returns. 

The healthfulness of this region is attested by the nat- 
ural features of the country and the unanimous testimony 
of the settlers. The region is elevated, well drained, and 
free from malaria and the consequent diseases which are 
so frequently prevalent in new countries. 

The rapidity with which the region has been peopled 
with settlers is good evidence that the country is at least 
attractive to agriculturists. Three years ago there was 
scarcely a house in sight of the road for one hundred 
miles or more in the Nebraska portion. Now, through 
the same region, there is scarcely a point on the road 
where one orr re houses may not be seen. The Iowa 
portion of the .ands have been very largely disposed of, 
though much that is desirable remains, lying, however, 
back from the railroad, and of course being held at less 
price than farms adjoining the line. In Nebraska there 


aged energetic men to do as thousands have already done 
—settle and thrive. 
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Packing and Marketing Produce. 
BY J. R. HELFRICH. 
PEACHES 

For the New York market sent from the vi- 
cinity of Charleston and Savannah should be 
pic ke | when dry and then allowed to cool off in 
the shade before packing. They should then 
be carefully handled, so as not to bruise them, 
and packed in small crates holding about one- 
half bushel, the crates to be made of two 
ends and a middle piece, with slats similar to 
masons’ lath nailed about one-half inch apart 
all around; the ends and middle piece should 
be 13x 4, and the lath cut two feet long; there 
should be a piece of Jath nailed all around each 
end of the crates to keep them apart during 
shipment to allow of the free circulation of the 
air and escape of the heat. The fruit should 
be not quite ripe when picked, but near enough 
to allow it to ripen by the time it arrives in 
market. If paper is used to wrap the fruit it 
should be of the thinnest kind, such as is gener- 
ally used for wrapping oranges, but I have never 
seen any advantage in wrapping peaches. 

Peaches will carry well in the American 
Basket Company’s crate for 32 quarts of straw- 
berries using their verbena baskets to hold the 
fruit; the crates hold 16 verbena baskets, each 
basket holding two quarts. The crates should 
have corner pieces nailed on them to keep 
them apart when piled together, to allow of a 
circulation of air around them. 

For Virginia and Delaware, use baskets hold- 
ing °/, of a bushel, and crates of one and a 
quarter bushel (or two °/s baskets), also 7/5 
crates of three pecks 7 x 14 °/, or */, in. stuff 
covered with lath or slats two feet long. The 
baskets should be well filled and covered with 
a muslin cover. The crates are made of two 
ends and a middle piece of °/s or °/, in. wood, 
10 in. wide and 14 in. long, and covered with 
slats or lath 7/, to °/, in. thick, 1/2 to 4 in. 
wide, and 2 ft, long, leaving about three-quar- 
ters of an inch space between the slats. The 
lumber should be planed smooth, and the crates 
neatly made, as neat packages very much help 
the sale of the fruit. Nail lath around each 
end of the crates to keep them apart when pack- 
ed in the cars. The inside corners of the slats 
should be beveled off to prevent cutting or bruis- 
ing the skin of the fruit in packing and handling. 

Good salesmen take a pride in getting good 
prices for fruit sent to them, but it is impossible 
for them to get as much for fruit put up in a 
slovenly manner as they can if it is put up pro- 
perly; and shippers will find that they will al- 
ways be well paid for all the trouble they take 
in properly assorting and packing. A great 
part of the fault that is found with the salesman 
is the fault of the shipper himself. One shipper 
will pick the whole of his fruit, pour it into the 
crates without sorting or care of any kind, and 
expect to get as high returns as his neighbor 
who picks carefully, sorts out all soft and small 
fruit, and packs tightly in crates. 

Picking should be done when the fruit is dry, 
and it should be handled carefully. The pick- 
ers carry it to the packers, who should have 
clean straw canvas or boards laid on the ground 
upon which to turn out the fruit. The packers 
should be particular to keep out all soft and sma!l 
and gummy peaches, and when the crate is about 
half full they should be well shaken down; 
then fill the crate so that it will need a gentle 
pressure in bringing the slats or cover down to 
their place and nail up. . Mark the shipper’s 
name and to whom consigned plainly on the 





| end of the crate with a stencil plate. If baskets 


are used, observe the same care in sorting and 
packing; fill them well, and put on muslin 
covers; stencil the covers, and mark shipper’s 
initials on the side of the basket. It is a bad 
plan to top off the baskets much; they should 
show a fair run all through alike, as shippers’ 
names soon become known in market, either 
for good or bad, according as they put up their 
fruit. Extra choice fruit put in baskets should 
be sprigged or marked by running a twig or 
small limb of a peach-tree through the cover; 
if in crates, mark “extra” on the end. Notify 
by mail or telegraph to your salesman the num- 
ber of baskets or crates, and extras if any, 
and how shipped, as soon as shipped, that he 
may know how many packages to look for, 
and facilitate his sales. 


PEARS. 


There is no fruit that will repay the grower 
for his care in picking, selecting, and packing 
more than pears. The finer varieties should 
be picked a sufficient time before they are ripe 
to allow for the time they are on the way, and 
at least one to three days in market before they 
become fit to use. Pears should be hand-picked, 
and thoroughly sorted; keep out all over-ripe 
and wormy ones, and sort up and pack and 
mark as “firsts” and “ seconds.” For early crops 
from the South, choice pears, such as Duchess, 
may be wrapped in paper, and packed in flat 
crates holding half a bushel or a bushel. They 
should be laid in closely, and the crates so filled 
as to press down tight with the cover to prevent 
moving in thecratesin handling. Atthe North 
and West pears should be picked and laid in 
heaps at least twenty-four hours to sweat. 
Then pack in clean new barrels or half barrels; 
place a layer of the finest in the ‘barrel, lay 
them on their sides and closely together; then 
partly fill the barrel and shake it down; then 
fill up so that the head will have to be pressed 
down with a screw or lever, that there will be 
no possibility of their moving or rattling in the 
barrel when handled; head and line-hoop, and 
mark the other end with variety and quality, 
shipper’s name, and to whom consigned. 

Cooking or common pears should be packed 
in barrels, and same care used in picking, pack- 
ing, and marking. 

The barrels should be tight and new, as any 
barrels that have been used for sugar, salt, or 
flour will cause the fruit to ferment and rot. 
For a near-by market °/, baskets may be used 
for marketing pears, and the same care taken 
as in packing peaches in baskets. 
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Rye for Pasturage and Hay. 


BY A. B. ALLEN. 
ns 


From long experience in growing it, I can 
assure your readers that rye, when properly 
cultivated, is one of the most valuable and pro- 
bably the most reliable of all.our forage crops. 
The reason of its being the most reliable is that 
it makes its growth in autumn and spring,when 
the temperature is congenial, and there is almost 
invariably a sufficiency of rain, which is more 
than can be said for the summer crops. 

Rye, on a moderately dry soil, can be pas- 
tured by sheep and young cattle late in autumn 
and early again in spring without injury to it 
when cultivated in the following manner. En- 
rich the soil and prepare it as carefully as if for 
wheat. Sow early in September, and put in the 
seed twice as thick as is usually done. By 
such a preparation a quick rank growth is in- 
sured, ‘and the stalks being so much closer 





together on the ground they grow up smaller, 
more tender, and more palatable to the animals” 
consuming it. ‘ 

Early in May rye begins to head, and it is 
then fit for soiling. Later in the month, or early 
in June, when full-headed, but before the grain 
begins to form it can be cut for hay. After 
doing this, we dry it in the sun from seven ‘to 
ten hours, according to the heat, then bind it in 
sheaves of about six inches in diameter, shock 
them in the field for a few days until there is no 
danger of heat, then stack or store in the barn. 
It is very important not to dry the rye too 
rapidly nor too much, for in this case it loses a 
good share of its fragrance, and becomes more 
difficult of mastication and less palatable to tlie 
animals consuming it. 

My horses and cattle seem to relish rye thus 
grown and cured as well as they do the best of 
timothy; and so far asI can judge, I think it 
does them as much good as average hay, 
and I should certainly prefer it to much hay 
that is not cut until after the seed is formed. 

It was very dry with us here in New Jersey 
this season from early in May until the 18th of 
July, and pasturage and hay consequently short; 
but the rye carried us through admirably until 
the last of July, when the sweet-corn was fully 
tasseled and five to six feet high. This then took 
the place ofrye for the remainder of the season. 

In the cool, moist climate of Great Britain, and - 
on the continent, where irrigation is practiced, 
rye or ray-grass is much cultivated as a forage 
crop. Our fall and sprfhg rye may be as largely 
and as advantageously grown among us for'the 
same purpose as the above two grasses. Wheat 
also may be cultivated for forage, and.as it 
ripens later than rye it would assist in prolong- 
ing the soiling crop. Its straw is more nutri- 
tious than that of rye, and is equally palatable. 


on 


Ogden Farm Papers.—No, 43. 


Mr. J. Milton Mackie has been stimulated by 
the report of Mr. Robeson’s dairy to publish the 
record of his own for the month of June—when 
14 cows made 422 lbs. butter, being an average 
of one pound per day for the whole herd, not 
nearly all the cows being in fresh milk. This 
is the more noteworthy, as many of his. cows 
are rather small even for Jerseys. It sometimes 
seems as though an apology were due the read- 
ers of these papers for the frequent accounts 
given of the performances of this breed, and I 
hesitate the more to write.so much on the sub- 
ject from the fact that I am myself a breeder of 
them. At the same time, I adopted them some 
years ago in the belief that they would be the 
most profitable for my dairy, and I am more 
and more convinced not only that this is true, 
but that every butter-maker in the country will 
find the profit of his dairy to increase in direct 
proportion to the increase of this blood in his 
herd. If my writing results in its introduction 
here and there.throughout the country its pre- 
valence is sure to increase to the great advan- 
tage of one of our most important industries, 
and all this reiteration will be fully justified. 
The demand for Jersey cattle is rapidly extend- 
ing, especial.y in the West and South-west (in 
spite of the very. heavy cost of sending single 
animals by express), so much so that I have de- 
cided te establish.a depot in Southern Illinois 
to which to ship more ‘cheaply by the-car-load, 
supplying that demand more reasonably. 








The “deep-can system” has had such a long 
rest that I shall not be blatned for referring to 
it again. After a trial of it for about two years 
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Ido not hesitate to pronounce it perfect. We 
make precisely the same quality of butter (ex- 
cept for the matter of color) 52 weeks in the 
year. Hot weather and cold weather have ab- 
solutely no influence on the milk in the cans, 
nor on the cream itself up to the time of putting. 
it in the churn. Furthermore, there is much 
“Jess labor required in the milk-house, and much 
less care in the operations of the dairy. I am 
so well convinced of this that I am quite safe in 
pronouncing any farmer who continues to use 
shallow pans, if he can use deep cans, an “old 
fogy.” The matter does not rest on my own 
évidence alone; it has been tried in many other 
places, and with universally good results. 


Mr. F. D. Douglass, of Whiting, Vt., has 
adopted a modification of the plan, which does 
not seem to me to be so good, but which. helps 
to show that the principle is correct. He uses 
for a dairy of 25 cows 50 pails, 13 inches deep, 
13 inches in diameter at the top, and 11 inches in 
diameter at the bottom. He has four water-vats 
18 inches deep, each of which will hold twelve 
of these pails. They are made of the best 
Michigan pine plank, 2 ft. 4 in. wide at the top 
and two feet at the bottom—made tight by 
being painted on the outside and coated with a 
mixture of one part tallow and three parts 
rosin, applied hot. He keeps the water at a 
temperature of from 60° to 68° (which I think 
too high. The Swedish temperature is about 
40°, and I think from 50° to 60° would be better 
than anything higher). * For the same amount 
of milk I use only about from 18 to 20 deep 
cans, and stand them in a yat of running spring 
water. He uses them only in the summer. 
Probably he would find cans better than pails, 
and cool water better than stove-heated air in 
winter. However, he bas made a departure from 
the old system, and has written some very tell- 
ing articles on the subject. 

He has-been assailed by the advocates of the 
“natent” large-pan system—a fate which has 
not yet befallen me. He meets his critics very 
fairly and successfully, and with some argu- 
ments that are worth repeating. The large pan 
in question is broad and moderately deep, and 
is surrounded aiid underlaid with cold water. 
In his Opinion, this is much better than the 
common small pans, and ‘quite satisfactory to 
all who have used it; but he thinks it would 
not be satisfactory to any one who knew the 
superiority of the deep pails. In this I fully 
agree with him. The reason for a chief objec- 
tion to these pans is “the fact of the tendency 
of heat’to' tise, and the great difficulty of draw- 
ing it/downward through fluids. We can cool 
a fluid’much more readily by placing ice upon 
its surface than by. placing it upon ice.... If 
you place a can of warm milk upon a large 
piece of ice its’ top will soon sour, while the 

‘bottom will remain ‘sweet. ‘If you place. ice 
mpon the lid or sides it :willcool quickly and 
“uniformly, and all rethain sweet for a long time. 
-'s. I find that if/inany warm sultry weather 
Tallow the milk in'my pails to extend two or 
_ thfeetinches above the surface of the ice water 
- Gt will thicken at the top, while the bottom is 
oa Sweet.” He then goes on to say that 
_ the main objectiis to maintain a right and uni- 
temperature, and that he can accomplish 

tte by immersing his‘ pails in cold water 
1 by using Jewett’s milk-pans where tlie 
ter is undérneath. Furthermore, it will 
ice to let the water rise up against ,the 
ins, because they are too wide, 
8 withdrawn very slowly in a 
on, The milk at the sides 


would be cooled, but that in the middle would 
remain warm long enough to become sour. 
Then, again, the pails are much more easily 
kept clean and sweet, which is of the utmost 
consequence. So, also, the sour milk is removed 
more completely and with less danger of taint- 
ing the room. The last point, which is also a 
very important one, is the exposure of the 
cream to the drying and oxidizing influence of 
the air. 

He certainly makes a very clear case, and 
probably if he-would adopt the 26-inch. can 
(cight- inches in diameter) he would find them 
as much better than his broader and shallower 
pails as these are better than the Jewett pan— 
and as this is better than the small, shallow 
pan in common use. 

After ail, the essential points in setting milk 
for butter are: 

1. To have the temperature reduced as soon 
as possible to 60° or lower. 

2. To maintain a temperature at least as low 
as this. 

8. To expose as small a surface of the cream 
as is practicable to the action of the air. 

The “‘deep-can system” secures these condi- 
tions much better than any other with which I 
am acquainted. By its aid, and from the milk 
of pure Jerseys, we make at Ogden Farm but- 
ter which sells for $1 per pound all the year— 
and is worth it to those who are willing to pay 
an extra price for an extra article. It is even 
more simple than the common shallow-pan sys- 
tem which is in use all over the country; and 
there is not one trace of a good reason why any 
man who can afford to invest not more than 
$10 per cow for tank and cans should not give 
up the old and very imperfect one and adopt 
the new and very nearly perfect one. 

If this single change could be made at all 
universal throughout the country I should be 
better satisfied with the good resulting from my 
writing than I ever hoped to be. I should be 
willing to rest my claim for having done good 
in the world on any influence I might have ex- 
erted in drawing attention to a system which 
could not fail to increase the quantity and im- 
prove the quality of the butter made in this 
vast country. *I did not invent the system, nor 
was I the first to adopt it in this country, nor 
have I made any improvement in it in any way. 
‘My office in the matter has been the very minor 
one of testing, demonstrating, and publishing; 
‘but I shall be entirely. satisfied if I live to see 
the plan generally adopted. The publishing 
part of my work has not always been agree- 
able, and if I had had a disposition to “ talk 
back,” I could have had my-hands full-of dis- 
putes with people who were not disposed to 
agree with me, and who were disposed to say 
so in the. public prints. 


The correspondent on whose letter about 
abortion in cows I commented in the July 
number writes a Jong and good-tempered reply. 
He has opinions on the subject of what causes 
or what may cause abortion, but they are only 
opinions; and I should refer to the matter 
again only because it is so usual for a farmer 
to try to “think out for himself” the causes of 
the most hidden operations of nature which 
affect their business. I never knew one of my 
neighbors to have a cow abort that he did not 
set about conjuring up a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the calamity. This is all right, and it 
shows intelligence and enterprise which are 


_most yaluable to the individual and to the coun- 
try;, but we should remember, that no evil so 








‘wide-spread and “so prevalent as abortion has 








been allowed to pass unnoticed by the most 
scientific authorities, and that if the simple 
theories by which an isolated farmer—who has 
had only his own experience to guide him— 
were sufficient, they would long ago haye been 
adopted and the remedy would have been found, 
A considerable amount of brain work has been 
devoted to all sorts of agricultural matters— 
and by brains of very respectable capacity, too 
—and whenever we want to know the reason 
for any new development in our practice it 
would be well and wise to begin by r€ading the 
experiences of our predecessors. 

In the August Agricultwrist there is a com. 
pendium of the reports of the three years’ inyes. 
tigations of the New York commission op 
abortion, and I think any one who has formed 
a theory of his own on the subject will be sorry 
to see how completely these investigations haye 
failed to sustain him. Thus far, all that has 
been suggested as a cause has been for centuries 
in operation—equally where there have been and 
where there have not been cases of abortion. 

My correspondent says in defence of his sug- 
gestion about “a leather whip,” that if he don’t 
have that his men will use clubs. I think that 
any man who would use a whip to a cow (or a 
woman) would only use it when he had lost his 
temper sufficiently to strike her with the first 
thing he can reach, and this is usually a milk- 
stool. Such a man is not fit to come near a 
cow, and there is no safe rule but to discharge 
him for the first offence. 

Mr. C. E. Benton, of Sharon, Ct., writes about 
abortions: “The complaint has been common 
here for many years, but is growing less fre- 
quent. The only successful medicine thus far 
is fine bone fed with the salt—about as much 
bone as salt. I have known this in many cases 
to effect an entire cure. Sometimes when the 
bone was withheld for a few months the disease 
would reappear, but would again disappear 
when it was renewed. On my own farm I am 
applying bone manure to all the land I seed 
down, with the idea that it may supply the 
something that is lacking in the grass itself, and 
thus effect a radical cure. So much for practice, 
The scientific why and wherefore we do not 
yet know.” 
~ In a later letter he says: ‘I have had the 
curiosity to spay a cow that aborted last winter 
—a native cow, ten years old, and in good flesh. 
One of the ovaries, the one showing the scar of 
the last impregnated egg, presents a diseased 
appearance. It seems to have burst its outer 
covering in one side, and that portion has an 
inflamed and bloody appearance. I don’t know 
whether this is anything new to others, but it 
is so to me; neither do I know whether it is of 


any value—but it would seem to indicate that _ 


the trouble does not begin at the womb, asI 
before supposed, but that the egg itself came 
from a diseased ovary. I put it'in alcohol. ‘If 
it is of interest to any one they are welcome 
SS ody 

This investigation may he worth following up. 
With regard to the use of bone, it is a significant 
fact that, so far as I know, abortion is mainly 
confined to the older farming districts of the 
country, in which the phosphates are more or 
less exhausted. - 

In the August number of thése papers the 
types make me say that we reduce our milk to 
a temperature of 50°. It should have been 58° 
—that being’ the temperature of our water. 
I wish ‘it’ were 50°. ’ 
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The Poitou Mule. 


We are indebted to the London Field for the 
two engravings which appear upon this page. 
They are copies of photographs of a pair of 
Poitou mules. Poitou is 
the name of one of the 
old provinces into which 
France was at one time 
divided, and is a district 
consisting of the present 
departments of Vienne, 
Vendée, the Two Sévres, 
Charente, and Lower 
Charente, and occupies 
the west coast between 
the mouths of the rivers 
Loire and Gironde. The 
town of Niort is the chief 
center of this district, 
which is wholly given up 
to mule breeding; at least 
50,000 mares being there 
kept for this purpose. 
These mares are fine 
large animals, and are 
specially chosen for the 
purpose of producing 
large and heavy mules. 
The jack or ass used is 
also one peculiar to this 
district, and is known as 
the Poitou ass, not only throughout France, 
but also in Spain, where for certain purposes 
his progeny is eagerly sought. English and 
American buyers also frequent this district as 
purchasers, and at the fairs which are held peri- 
odically enter into eager competition with for- 
eign and other native buyers. At some of these 
fairs 1,000 head are frequently exhibited for 
sale, but very rarely or never is there anything 
sold but mules, The asses are never publicly 
sold, but may be occasionally picked up by 
those anxious to procure them from the breed- 
ers.’ These mules, as may be perceived from 
the engravings, are heavy 
limbed and large-footed, 

as well as heavy bodied. 
The head and ears are 
rather large and coarse, 
but this is maintained by 
the breeders to be a 
necessary adjunct of the 
heavy body and limbs. 
The neck and chest are 
broad, and the shoulders . J 

4 


muscular and well iy 
formed. The hocks are Y//7—@ 
large, and the legs alto- L 
gether short and stout, 7 Yyj j 

as arethe pasterns. The 
legs are flat and hard, 
and sometimes there is a 
good deal of hair upon 
them. The feet are larger 
and more expanded than 
those of any other breed 
of mules. It will be ob- 
served that these are val- 
uable points in an animal 
used for draught pur- 
poses, and are calculated 
to meet the main objec- 
tions urged against mules for heavy work. The 
light body and especially the light limbs of the 
mule, as we know it, cause it when drawing in 
shafts to be thrown or swayed about by its load; 
and its feet and legs being too light to resist the 


‘wear, or exert the force necessary to steady 





itself, “give out,” and they become exhausted. 


A mule team under such circumstances will | 


often become disheartened and lie down, and 
no means will suffice to restore them to a con- 
dition for exertion for that day. A heavier and 


GRAY POITOU MULE. 


stouter-legged and broader-footed mule is there- 
fore a valuable animal for work in wagon trains 
or heavy draught. The hardiness of the mule and 
its want of sensitiveness to affections of the leg- 
bones and sinews, such as spavins, ringbones, 
splints, wind-galls, and curbs, and others which 
incapacitate the more sensitive horse, render it 
very desirable under many circumstances. It is 
certain, too, that if we could procure mules 
free from the defects which render them less 
satisfactory than horses, they would be substi- 
tuted for them to a large extent in many places. 
The importation of the Poitou asses from which 





BROWN POITOU MULE. 


these mules are bred would seem to be a much 
more profitable business than that of importing 
the mules, which is done to a certain extent by 
Americans, for we read of many of them at- 
tending the fairs and shipping mules from the 
ports of Nantes and St. Nazaire, It is said 








that the reason why asses are not purchased is 
because they are not brought to the fairs; but 
this reason should hardly suffice when they 
might easily be sought out and procured. The 
profit of raising these mules would then belong 
to ourselves. The color 
of these animals is very 
varied. Brown, _ black, 
bay, gray, white, and 
piebald is common, but 
generally they take after 
the sire in color, and he 
is always black or dark 
brown. Their height is 
from 15 to 16 hands, 
rarely more; and this, 
with their heavy bodies, 
causes them to appear 
much more solid animal 
than the ordinary mule 
of greater height but 
less weight. Their value 
at the fairs is from $200 
to $300, which is one- 
third greater than the 
value of a horse of cor- 
responding merit. 

The brown mule figured 
in the engraving obtained 
® prize at the Grand Ex- 
hibition of Mules at Niort 
in 1865, when she was 
four years old, and stood 16 hands high. The 
gray mule shown above the brown one is said 
to be the best short-legged mule ever bred in 
this district. Sheisadapple gray, five years 
old; and stands 15 hands and three inches. The 
strength of this animal is said to be enormous, 
and equal to that of any yoke of oxen. So far 
as agricultural labor is concerned, the qualifica- 
tions of such animals as these are very valuable. 
Especially in such work as thrashing by horse- 
power, drawing reapers and mowers, in which 
a dead plodding furrow without any elasticity 
of draught is to be done, they would be much at 

home. Horses become 

weary-under such work, 
and few teams can stand 
two or three days of ten 
hours’ constant work 
each in a reaper. This 
sort of work, and draw- 
ing heavy loads upon the 
road, is exactly suitable 
for the animals described 
in this article. 
—— 20 

How FArMers ARE 

SwinDiED.—No. 2 corn 

recently fell in price to 

twenty-seven cents 4 

bushel in the Chicago 

market, which was the 
lowest price touched for 
twelve years, . Had this 
been a legitimate occur- 
rence there would have 
~been no cause for com- 
plaint, however ~ much 
room there would have 
been for regret that 
the market should be 
so overstocked with 
this kind of produce. But it was an unmiti- 
gated fraud upon the farmers, who are helpless 
in the hands of a crowd of speculators. A 
false report that a large quantity of corn in 
the elevators had heated and become spoiled _. 
was set afloat, and prices went down, 
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Tillage is a good thing. Manure is a good 
thing. But tillage and manure together are far 
~ better than either alone. Se I said to myself 
yesterday as I walked across my corn field. 
This spring I spread a little well-rotted manure 
on the poorer parts of the field and plowed it 
in. Ihave cultivated the corn very thoroughly 
—almost excessively. The land was far from 
’ _ glean, and I was determined that not a weed 
should grow that I could reach with a culti- 
vator. We harrowed the field four times with 
a Thomas harrow after the corn was planted 
and before it was large enough to cultivate. 
Since then the cultivator has been through it 
seven or eight times, and I shall go through it 
once more in August. This is pretty good 
tillage, and the corn on the whole looks quite 
well for this season; but wherever the manure 
was applied the effect is very decided. I do 
not think I ever saw so little manure do so 
much good. We did not put on over five tons 
to the acre. True, it was good manure, made 
from sheep, cows, and pigs fed largely on bran, 
and was pretty well rotted ; but still I think the 
good tillage has helped the manure. I am sure 
the manure has helped the good tillage. 

What we want is good manure and good 
tillage. And when I so strenuously and so fre- 
quently urge farmers to cultivate the soil more 
thoroughly I have precisely this result in my 
mind. I never dreamed of depending ulti- 
mately on tillage alone. I use it merely as a 
stepping-stone to something better. If I have 
given any other impression it must be because 
I do not write and talk plainly and definitely. 
But it is also just possible that some people are 
careless reader#and uncandid critics. 

I have urged again and again the great im- 
portance and many advantages of good tillage. 
1 have not a word to take back. Iam sure that 
good tillage alone would add millions of dollars 
if annually éo the profits of our agriculture. Can 
os any sane man doubt it? But I never supposed 

‘that any farmer who had energy enough to cul- 
tivate Lis land thoroughly would be willing to 
stop there. Asa rule, the men who have the 
cleanest farms make the most manure. I know 
a farmer who feeds a good many sheep every 
winter, and makes a large quantity of manure. 
He has succeeded in bringing his land to a high 
degree of productiveness. But it is very foul. 

- The weeds rob him of half his profits. This 

farmer makes all the manure he can, but does 

not cultivate his land thoroughly. Now the 

point I want to make is this: A man may make 

a good deal of manure and not cultivate his 

land; but did you ever know a man who took 

special pains to kill all the weeds on his farm, 

and get his land mellow and in the best me- 

chanical condition, who did not aim to make 

j and use all the manure he could? And so 

when I recommend good tillage I take it for 

granted that the extra crops so produced will, 

to a great extent at least, be used for feeding 
stock and making manure. 















































































There is a sense, of course, in which tillage 
is an exhausting process. It develops the 
plant-food lying dormant in the soil. If you 
develop this plant-food and convert it into corn 
or clover, and then sell the crops, you impover- 

ish the farm more than if you did not cultivate 
a¢ land so thoroughly. But, on the other 
ind, if the corn and clover are fed out on the 
. the manure saved and applied, the 
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good tillage will make the farm richer in avail- 
able plant-food. This process will soon enable 
a farmer to double his crops and quadruple his 
profits. 

John Johnston writes me (July 15th) that he 
thought until recently the wheat would be a 
failure this year, but that the late rains have 
improved it wonderfully. He incloses a head 
of Diehl wheat, and says: ‘‘ You may be sure it 
is not the smallest, but I have not a doubt there 
are some on the outside of the piece that have 
nearly double the kernels, but they are out of 
shape as they are so full of kernels. I never 
saw anything equal to them. 

“Mr. Sturge was here, and I showed him the 
head and asked him how many kernels he 
thought there was in it. ‘Probably forty,’ he 
said. I told him that Diehl wheat always 
yielded better than it looked, and that I had 
often counted over 50 grains in a short head. 
I asked him to shell out this head, and he did 
so, and found sixty-five (65) good plump ker- 
nels in it.” 

Mr. J. says that an acre of his wheat was 
sown after corn fodder. The fodder was carried 
off early last September. The land was then 
manured and plowed, and the seed drilled in at 
the rate of about one bushel per acre on the 
15th of September. This wheat, Mr. J. says, 
“is inferior to any wheat I have raised for many 
years.” The rest of the land was plowed and 
manured in May, and cultivated and harrowed 
twice from that time until the 15th of Septem- 
ber, when it was drilled in with wheat at the 
same rate as the other. The crop on this sum- 
mer-fallowed land, Mr. J. says, “I think now 
will yield more than any wheat I ever raised.” 


My own Diehl wheat has greatly improved 
during the last month. It is now (July 16th) 
dead ripe, and ought to have been cut several 
days ago, but Iam not quite through haying, 
and the weather is very unsettled. The heads 
are full and the kernels plump, but I am afraid 
they will not be as white as they should be. 
Many farmers here are quite discouraged about 
raising white wheat. The millers grumble a 
good deal at the number of red kernels in the 
wheat, and will rarely pay the top price. The 
millers who make choice family flour want 
pure white wheat, and some of them are willing 
to pay a liberal price for it, but they say it is 
almost impossible to find it of the- desired 
quality. The farmers say that the wheat itself 
degenerates—that in the same heads some of 
the kernels will be white and others red. 

It is much easier to raise red wheat than white 
wheat; and unless we can raise white wheat 
that the millers will pay from ten to twenty- 
five cents a bushel more than they will pay for 
ordinary red wheat, we had better raise the 
latter. To do as many farmers do, sow red and 
white together with a considerable sprinkling 
of rye, is simply absurd. Such a mixture will 
only grade as common red wheat. For my 
part, I do not care for such extra white flour, 
but as long as there are people who want it 
and are willing to pay for it, those farmers who 
can grow choice white wheat should take pains 
to grow it pure and get the best price. 

The same principle holds good in other 
things. Six-rowed barley is worth ten cents a 
bushel more than two-rowed. But adding 
twenty or thirty per cent of six-rowed barley 
to two-rowed will not add to its value. It will 
sell for no more than two-rowed. In fact, the 
mixture is not worth as much as two-rowed 
alone, for the reason that they do not malt well 
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together. If Col. Waring should mix Wiss 
chemists term a “trace” of grease-butter with 
his choice, gilt-edged Jersey he would have to. 
bid good-by to a dollar a pound. 

One of the papers speaks of me ag “high 
farmer.” This is a mistake. I neither advocate 
or practice high farming. I advocate good 
farming, and I do not wish to be misunder. 
stood. There are places where high farming 
may be profitable. Where land is worth from 
$250 to $500 an acre, high farming—or, as J 
like to call it, “fast farming ”—is the*only farm. 
ing that will pay. But to talk about high 
farming in sections where good land is worth 
only from $25 to $50 an acre is simply absurd. 
The kind of farming which I advocate, ang 
which I am endeavoring to practice, is applica. 
ble anywhere and everywhere. I want to drain 
all land that needs draining—at least, all land 
that is under cultivation. I want to cultivate 
the land thoroughly. I want to get the weeds 
under control. I want to allow no weeds to go 
to seed; and I want to cause the weed seeds 
already in the ground to germinate, and then I 
want to kill the young plants. Then, too, I 
want to make good manure, and a good deal 
of it. The richer it is, and the larger the pile, 
the better it would please me. 

This is my agricultural platform. Here J 
stand; and I am willing to argue the questions 
involved with the high farmers on the one hand, 
and the negligent, weed-growing farmers on 
the other. The Deacon does not like my posi- 
tion. He wants to raise side issues. He wants 
to talk about high wages and low prices; about 
cola winters and dry summers. He wants to- 
discuss the general unprofitableness of agricul- 
ture. Except for amusement, I do not argue 
this question with him. He and I are both 
farmers, and we mean to continue to be farmers, 
That is settled to start with. It is no use argu- 
ing whether I could make more money as a 
Jawyer, or whether he could do more good as a 
minister than he can as a deacon. He and I 
are both too old to change our vocations. Far- 
mers we are and farmers we shall continue to 
be, and the question for us to consider is which 
is the best kind of farming for us to adopt. 
Shall we plow and sow and take our chance of 
getting a fair crop one year in five when every- 
thing is favorable, with a moral certainty of 
half crops of grain and full crops of weeds in 
unfavorable seasons ? 

The Deacon dodges this question. He knows 
that his system is not profitable. He is too in- 
telligent a man to believe anything else. But 
still he does not change. He keeps hoping for 
favorable seasons. He is not willing to spend 
the necessary labor to clean his land. He keeps 
trying some method of holding the weeds in 
check rather than of killing them outright. If 
he was poor, and could not afford to wait, there 
would be some excuse for him. 





Mr. Harmon, one of our best farmers, called 
tosee me an hour or two ago, and interrupted 
quite opportunely our talk about the Deacon’s 
farming. We took a walk all over the farm, 
talking as we went. 

“Your mangels are capital,” he said, “but 
there are some bare spots.” 

“Yes; that is where I sowed some English- 
grown seed I bought from the seed-store. I pre- 
sume it was old. At any rate, a good deal of 
it failed to germinate. I sowed the mangels 
with a grain-drill, in rows 28 inches apart— 
sowing three rows at a time.” 
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“Your potatoes look well,” he said, “and the 
rows are very straight. You must have had an 
Englishman to make the furrows.” 

“No. I marked out the field, first, with a 
common marker. Then made the furrows with 
a steel plow, running the plow along the mark. 
A good English plowman would have made the 
rows, perhaps, just as straight without using 
the marker; but it is very little trouble to mark 
out five or six acres of land, and it insures 
straight rows, and, what is still more important, 
the rows are all the same distance apart, and 
the cultivator can be set wider and run closer 
to the plants. When some of the rows are 
narrow and some wide we have to set the oui- 
tivator narrow and run twice in a row.” 

‘You do not plant in hills?” 

“No; but I am not sure if it is not the better 
way. It saves labor in hoeing and digging, 
and when the cultivator runs both ways be- 
tween the hills it loosens the soil all round the 
hill. I am inclined to think, however, that a 
little manure is the best method of planting.” 

“How long has this timothy meadow been 
down ?” he asked. 

“Eight years; but I propose to plow it this 
fall.” 

“You might have plowed it four years ago 
with advantage.” 

“Tt is heavy clay land, and I have been wait- 
ing until I can underdrain it. Until it is drained 
Iam afraid to risk it with wheat. I think I 
shall plow it this fall and summer-fallow it next 
year, plowing three times, and then in August 
or September seed it down with half a bushel 
of timothy to the acre.” 

“T would sow four or five quarts of clover 
with it also. But if I was you I would only 
plow it once. There is considerable wire-grass 
in the Jand, and it is harder to kill than quack. 
If you plow it this fall, deep and well, and then 
cultivate and harrow it next summer sufficiently 
to keep down all the weeds, you will smother 
the wire-grass, and have a nice mellow surface 
for the grass seed in the fall. I have tried both 
plans, and think this is the better. If you plow 
in the spring you turn the wire-grass sod to the 
surface, and it will be certain to grow, and you 
will have no end of labor in killing it.” 

“Perhaps so. Still, I think if it is not plowed 
in the spring until after we are through corn 
planting, say the first of June, and then plowed 
again in July with the free use of the harrows, 
roller, and cultivator, and then plowed again in 
August and cultivated and harrowed thor- 
oughly, there will not be much wire-grass left, 
and the land will not forget such treatment for 
years.” 

“The men are cutting wheat with a new 
Johnston reaper, made for the European mar- 
ket. I want you to see the reaper, but do not 
want so good a farmer to see my wheat. It is 
the poorest I have had for many years, and yet 
I summer-fallowed the field, and dressed it also 
with 150 lbs. of phosphatic blood manure to 
the acre.” 

“ What kind do you raise?” 

“The Diehl.” i 

“Tt won’t do,” he said, “‘we shall have to 
give it up. Weshall have to ge back to the 
Mediterranean.” 

“ Either that or farm better,” I said, “and for 
my part I mean to stick to the Diehl and try to 
bring my land up to the required standard. 
This year my wheat is on the poorest and most 
ran-down field on the farm, and I did not ex- 
pect a good crop. But let us goand look at it.” 

“Taking the field together,” he said, “it is 


a good deal better than the average. The 
heads are splendid.” 

I told him John Johnston sent me a head 
that had 65 kernels in it. 

“There are heads here that will beat that. 
Here is one that I never saw its equal.” 

He shelled it out and counted 88 plump ker- 
nels in it. In the meantime I shelled out an- 
other good ear and found 80 kernels in it. This 
shows what might be done if we had a good 
stand of plants, and land rich enough to pro- 
duce such ears as these. 

“There is one advantage in having such a 
poor wheat crop,” I remarked. “It does not 
require so many men to bind, and I have sent 
one man to cultivate corn.” 

“As soon as we have finished harvest,” he 
said, “I mean to go through mine once more.” 

“You believe in cultivating late, then,” I 
remarked. 

“O yes,” he replied. “The year before last I 
cultivated my corn the last week in August, 
and sowed the land to wheat on which the corn 
was growing, and I had a good crop of wheat 
except on an acre of clay land. This I plowed 
up and planted with beans, and had 25 bushels 
of beans, which I sold for $2.50 per bushel.” 

“Everybody,” I remarked, “has gone into 
beans this year, and I should think it would 
bring down the price.” 

“T do not think so. Breadstuffs will be scarce 
and high, and there will be an unusual demand 
for beans.” 

I hope this will be so, as it will be a great 
help to farmers in this section. We need some- 
thing to make up for the light crop of wheat. 
at @ 

An Example for Our Agricultural 

Colleges, 
hess 

The Royal Agricultural College at Cirences- 
ter, in England, after the usual ups and downs 
of such establishments, is at last become a suc- 
cessful institution. Young men who study there 
are really taught how to combine “ practice 
with science,” and they are thoroughly qualified 
to become good farm managers. Farmer’s 
sons go elsewhere to learn to become lawyers, 
doctors, and clergymen—here, it is their busi- 
ness to learn farming. How thoroughly they 
do it may be guessed from the following copy 
of the examination papers of Prof. Wright- 
son’s class of this year: 

“4, Furnish information on the following 
points regarding the College Farm: Its area; 
proportion of arable to permanent pasture- 
land; number of work-horses kept; number of 
laborers employed ; course of cropping adopted ; 
breeds of sheep and pigs maintained. 

“2. Show by diagram the best plan of drain- 
ing (1) an uniform slope; (2)'a valley; (3) a 
valley with a flat area at the bottom. 

“8. In the case of stiff soils on retentive sub- 
soils, at what distance apart and at what depth 
would you place your furrow drains? Also, 
what would be the bore of the pipes used? 

“4, What would be about the expense of the 
work executed as proposed in your last answer 
per acre? 

“5. Describe draining with the mole-plow, 
and say under what conditions this method 
may be recommended. 

“§, Explain the following terms employed 
by writers on land drainage: ‘diffluent water, 
‘effluent water, ‘reciprocal action of drains,’ 
‘ water table.’ 

“" Show by diagram the conditions under 











which a spring bursts forth from a hill-side. 





“8, Under what conditions of soil and sub- 
soil may drains be expected to draw extraor- 
dinary distances? 

“9. What circumstances influence the quality 
of farm-yard manure, and how is the best qual- 
ity of such manure obtained ? 

_ “10. Give data which would enable you to 
estimate the amount of farm-yard manure 
which would be produced on a given farm. 

“11. Explain the term ‘special manure,’ and 
state the conditions under which such manure 
may be used with advantage. 

“12. What allowance of cake and corn were 
the ram tegs when on swedes (turnips) ‘receéiy- 
ing in No, 15 field? 

“13. What is the present condition of each 
section of the sheep stock ? 

“14. When may salt be used as manure? 

“15. Explain the fuct that guano is a greater 
favorite as a turnip manure in the north than in 
the south of England.” 

This is a list of propositions which no young 
man (or old one either) can answer without 
study, careful consideration, and familiarity 
with the practical operations ofthe farm; and 
such answers can only be prepared by a process 
which will constitute just the sort of training 
that any farmer would be’ benefited by having. 


Support for a Corn-Crib. 
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A rat-proof support for a corn-crib or a 
granary is shown in the engraving. Such an 
article is of vastly more importance than it 
would seem at first sight. The depredations of 
rats and mice amount each year to a much 
greater sum than is supposed. Five per cent of 
the crop is not too great an estimate to set upon 
the damage done by these vermin to corn in 
the crib, while in very many barns the damage 
to smaller grains is of equal proportion. It is 
a difficult matter to make a granary or corn- 
crib rat-proof unless the foundations are pro- 
perly arranged. 
With brick or 
timber founda- 
tions it can not 
be done; with 
caps of tin over 
the posts it may 
be done, but the 
projecting edges 
of the caps are 
soon knocked out 
of shape by vari- 
ous accidents, and the enemy, which watch- ’ 
es, waits, and works while we sleep, gains 
admission, and before it is noticed much 
damage is done. But by the use of this con- 
trivance cribs and granaries may be made com- 
pletely rat-proof. The support is made of cast 
iron, and consists of a circular plate eight 
inches in diameter and half an inch thick, gra- 
dually thinning towards the edge. To this is 
attached a leg two inches or more in thickness, 
the section of which may be circular or in the- 
shape of across. This leg should be two feet 
long, and gradually tapering from the plate 
downwards to the foot. Short posts or stones 
may be sunk in the ground where the supports 
are needed, and holes a few inches deep are to 
be drilled in them to receive the foot of the sup- 
port, as shown by the dotted lines in the figure. 
The sills of the building are laid upon the 
plates and attached to them by bolts, the holes 
for which are shown in the engraving. The 
supports should be painted, and the holes in 
which the feet of the supports are placed should 





SUPPORT FOR CRIB. 














be well pitched and caulked to keep out mois- 

ture. In case wooden blocks are used it would 

be well to. saturate them thoroughly in hot tar, 
- a8 a preservative against rot from exposure to 
alternations of dryness and moisture. These 
supports will be found very useful for other pur- 
poses; for instance, a smaller size may be 
placed with great advantage beneath the posts 
of yerandas; and if used in. any places where 
posts are sunk in the ground, they will prevent 
rotting of the timber, and make the building 
Jast more than twice as long. When used for 
square posts they may be spiked to the foot of 
each post by two spikes, which should be feath- 
ered on the edges to cause them to retain their 
hold in the timber. 
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A Mill for Grinding Plaster. 

“ A Subscriber,” Hutchinson, Kansas, desires 
to know how to construct a mill for grinding 
plaster, and how it should be operated. We 
give on this page an engraving of a mill for 
grinding plaster such as is in common use. 
The first process necessary is to stamp or crush 
the stone into fragments sufficiently small to be 
ground between a pair of burr-stones, and this 
is done by means of the stamps shown in the 
engraving. These are put up in a stout frame 
of timber, beneath which there is a box pro- 
vided with a grated bottom of cast iron, made 
sufficiently strong to resist the blows of the 












falling stamps. The interstices between the 
bars of the grate are wider below than above, 
: so that the broken fragments easily pass through. 
“Be The stamps are put. up in batteries of four or 
five or more, as may be desirable; five stamps, 
however, will break enough rock to keep one 
pair of stones running. The stamps are raised 
by means of a revolving shaft with projecting 
arms, which catch corresponding teeth or cams 
on the rear of each stamp; when raised about 
two feet, the stamp is released by the onward 
passage of the arm, and it falls of its own 
~ weight upon the rock placed beneath it. The 
- stamp heads are of chilled cast iron, and are 
fastened with bolts on to the wooden guides. 

_ The broken rock which falls through the grate 

_ 48 shoveled into the hopper of the mill, and is 

Mand as fine as ordinary flour. The finer 
round the better it is as a fertilizer. 
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Water Bars. 
oe 
“W. R.N.,” Raleigh, N. C., requests a plan 
to fence across a stream which is subject to fresh- 
ets. In the annexed engraving there is shown 
such a fence, or, as it is usually called, a set of 
water bars. There is a post oneach bank of 
the stream. To one 


600 pounds will make 400 brooms, worth $100, 
with an outlay for material of $24, 

The necessary machinery is very gj 
may be adopted without difficulty froma cua 
of those in use at the broom manufactories, ae 
which are here described, together with the 
process of manufacture. 

The first thing is to sort the brush into three 








post the bars or rails 
are affixed by short 
chains or wire loops 
fastened by staples 
driven into each bar 





and the post. There 
are pins driven into 
the opposite post, 
upon which the loose 
ends of the bars rest. 
To the lower bar there 
is suspended a shorter 
one by means of short 
chains or wires. When 
the water rises the bars float off from the pins, 
and being held by the chains at their ends are 
prevented from being carried away. When the 
water falls they are replaced. 
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How Brooms are Made, 


ee 
The broom manufacture is one of those indus- 
tries into which a very economical division of 
labor is made toenter. Domestic manufactures 
enter into competi- 
tion with such in- 
dustries under un- 
favorable _—_condi- 
tions. Itcan never 
be hoped that the 
supply of brooms 
nor any material 
portion of it can be 
produced in the 
homes of the farm- 
ers who grow the 
brush. They have 
done their portion 
of the divided labor 
when they have 
provided the raw 
material. Yet it is 
true that the spare 
hours of the wint- 
er season, when 
farm labors are in 
good part suspend- 
ed, may be profita- 
bly occupied in 
working up some 
portion of the crop. 
Boys and girls may give a helping hand, 
and earn a sum which will add a great deal 
to the general comfort. Besides, it ought to 
be a rule on every farm to produce at home, 
as far as possible, everything needed for 
home use. Home industry should be fostered 























WATER BARKS, 


sizes, with straw of 15, 17, and 19 inches long 
respectively ; rough, short, or crooked brush js 
used for the inside of the brooms, and is to be 
kept by itself. That which is longer than 19 
inches is called “hurl,” and is used for the 
largest brooms, Then the brush is cleaned 
from any adhering seeds or hulls or broken 
straw by exposing it in handfuls to a rapidly. 











Fig. 1.—CLEANING THE BRUSH. 
revolving drum or cylinder in the machine 
shown in fig. 1. In a small way this may be 
done byacoarse comb. The brush is then tied 
up in bundles, and the butts dipped into water 
and placed on a bench to drain, as shown in 
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and encouraged as much as possible. This was 
the old fashion, when our mothers and grand- 
mothers spun and knitted and our grandfathers 
wore homespun. There is no good reason why 
a farmer’s family might not turn out sufficient 
brooms to purchase most of the family grocer- 
ies or to procure a goodly supply of books and 
papers. Well-made brooms are worth at whole- 
sale twenty-five cents each. A pound and a 
half: of brush will make a broom, and the han- 
dies and wire needed cost but five or six 
cents. This is the whole money outlay required. 
The result is that an acre of brush yielding say 








Fig. 2.—DRAINING THE BRUSH. 


figure 2. The stalks are then soft and pliable, 
and the brush is ready for the wrapping- 
machine, shown at figure 3. It consists of @ 
table with a projecting wing at the right hand. 
Beneath this part of the table is a barrel or 
socket (a) which is revolved by means of a strap 
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from the treadle (8). The broom-handle is 
placed in this barrel, with but seven or eight 




















Fig. 3.—MAKING THE BROOM. 


inches of the butt exposed, and held fast by a 
set-screw. A tack is driven partly in about an 
inch and a half from the end, and the wire 
wound around it; the tack is then driven down 
and the end of the wire thus fastened. The 
handle is revolved two or three times to get a 
firm hold of the wire around it before any brush 
is put on. The wire is wound on a reel, shown 
in the engraving at c, passes around three pul- 
leys, by which the requisite tension is procured, 
and then passes to the broom-handle. When 
the wire is properly fastened, the operator 
takes a handful of coarse, rough brush and 
holds the stalks beneath the wire as the handle 
turns, spreading them smoothly, and pounding 
them down closely with a flat pounder. This 
brush: is the filling, and about three small hand- 
fuls are needed for each broom. The wire 
should be wound around the filling three or 
four times, and as the brush revolyes the stalks 
are smoothed off with a sharp knife just above 
the last turn of the wire. The wire is then 
slipped off the brush on to the handle and 
wound around it once about half an inch above 
the smoothed end of the stalks, Then a hand- 
ful of the sorted brush, suitable for the kind of 
broom to be made, is taken in the left hand, 























Fig. 4.—sEWING THE BROOM. 


and with the knife the stalks are cut half through 
With a sloping cut half an inch above the straw, 
and the half of the stalk split off The stalks 





are then placed beneath the wire so that it may 
be wound exactly over where they were cut. 
The treadle is turned until the stalks are all 
bound on, when another handful is taken and 
treated precisely the same way, and then finally 
another handful. Each handful consists of six 
or eight stalks, and they should be placed 
smoothly and close together under the wire. 
The wire is bound evenly around the stalks un- 
til there is sufficient to hold the broom firmly 
together, when it is fastened with a tack as at 
the commencement. The pounder is constantly 
used to pack the brush beneath the wire and 
make the broom firm and hard. 

It would be a good practical lesson to take an 
old broom to pieces while studying these pro- 
cesses, so as to fix them clearly on the mind. 
The broom is now of a round shape, and needs 
to be made flat and to be sewed. This is done 
in the clamps shown at figure 4. These are 
simply a pair of wooden jaws, very similar to 
those used by harness-makers in which the 
leather is held to be sewed. The broom is put 
into the clamps, which are pressed together by 
the lever which is shown projecting at the side 
(d). Before being squeezed in the clamps, the 





pate 
Fig. 5.—TRIMMING THE BROOM. 


brush is arranged and put into proper shape. 
Then there are three guides, made of iron, with 
curved jaws, hinged on to each side of the clamp 
shown at ¢ ¢ in the figure. When these are 
turned up against the broom they show the 
exact place where the sewing should be done. 
A supply of twine is on the table; a length of 
it is taken and passed by means of a long needle 
through the broom, from the left-hand side, 
about an inch or less from the edge. The end 
of the twine is drawn just inside of the brush, 
and the twine is passed twice around the broom 
and drawn tight, the guide keeping it in its pro- 
per position. Then the needle is passed through 
and through the broom, under and over the 
twine each time, making stitches about an inch 
apart, until they cross the broom. Then an- 
other guide is turned up which reaches about 
an inch lower down on tle brush, and another 
double turn of twine is made, and more stitches, 
and this is repeated in long-straw brooms yet 
once more, It is only necessary then to trim 
the broom smoothly, which, where large quan- 
tities are made, is done by the machine shown 
at figure 5; but in other cases may be done by 
means of a sharp knife or a pair of sheep- 
shears, to finish it ready for market. The 
brooms are packed in bunches of one dozen each 
by being sewed together through the brush and 
bound by a cord at the ends of the handles, 
and the manufacture is completed, 
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A Bowline Knot. ' 


J. A. 8. sends the following directions for 
making a sailor's bowline knot which will 
neither slip nor jam, and which makes the best 
halter knot or farm knot in general. In the 
engraving the different figures with which our 





Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1. 


correspondent has favored us are represented, 
The directions are as follows: 

Take the end of a rope in the right hand (fig. 
1), and the standing part—7. ¢., the part that is 
fastened to the horse—in the left, passing the 
bight, or part between the hands, around the 
post or through the ring to which it is desired 
to hitch the horse. The end (held in the right 
hand) is laid over the other part, then the wrist 
of the leit hand is turned and the elbow of the 
right hand until the position in fig. 2 is reached, — 
when the palm of the left hand will be upward, 
and that hand is hold- 
ing a kink in the stand- 
ing part, the part of the 
kink nearest the horse 
being beneath, and the 
crossing of the kink 
held between the 
thumb and forefinger, 
the fore and middle 
fingers holding the 
kink apart, the two 
last fingers holding the rope against the palm 
of the hand. The end of the rope is found to 
be sticking up through the kink and held be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger of the right hand, 
as also by the two smaller fingers against the 
ball of the thumb, the hand being below the kink. 

Now the rope is let go with the thumb and 
forefinger of the right hand and seized again 


BOWLINE KNOT. 


Fig. 3. 





Fig. 5. 


BOWLINE KNOT. 


Fig. 4. 


above the kink, and then let go with the two 
smaller fingers, hauling the end through until it 
assumes the position in fig. 3; then the right 
hand is carried beneath 
the standing or fasten- 
ed part, and taking the 
position of fig. 4, the 
end of the rope is 
brought over the fast or 
standing part and tuck- 
ed down through the 
kink, producing fig. 5. 

To draw it tight the end of the rope is taken 
in with the part held by the little fingers of the 
left hand, and taking hold at “a” fig. 4 with 








the right hand, it is drawn gently with both 
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hands against the fast end and the knot is tied. 
To untie, the bight or loop “b,” fig. 5, is slipped 
wp over the standing part and everything 
loosens easily. This is the sailor’s way and is 
done very quickly. Fora slip-noose this knot 
is tied around the standing part instead of the 


post as at fig. 6. 


Want or Carz.—Want of care is the pro- 
lifie cause of accident and disease amongst 
stock. The master’s eye or the owner's solici- 
tude are proverbially preventives against 
trouble or waste; bat if the master or the 
owner wil] not trouble themselves to exercise 
the watchful care needed, we may be sure no 
one else will. A careful shepherd will never 
bring his flock home at night without counting 
them and, passing amongst them, observing care- 
fully any suspicious change or defect. In the 
dairy, the least falling off in the yield of a cow 
should be the cause of inquiry or observation 
until the reason is found; for that there is a 
reason we may be assured. A limp or a suspi- 
cious failure in the team should also be a 
source of uneasiness until it is accounted for; 
and if this habit of close scrutiny and observa- 
tion becomes the rule instead of the exception 
there will be much less trouble ard loss for 
farmers to complain of. 

Vauve or Extra Foop.—The expenditure 
of money for what is called artificial food—that 
is, food which is not produced directly upon 
the farm—is generally very profitable. We 
have found that a few dollars thus spent in lin- 
eced or cotton-cake meal, or wheat bran or 
shorts for our young animals or milking stock 
is repaid many times. Very often a gallon of 
‘molasses occasionally purchased and sprinkled 
over the feed will add very much to the appe- 
tite of cows and calves; and the more we can 
induce them to eat, always taking care that they 
digest it perfectly, the more they yield in milk 
or butter or flesh. Nothing will sooner bring a 
pot-bellied, hide-bound, and scraggy calf into 
condition than a pint of linseed cake meal a 
day, and nothing adds more to the amount of 
cream than a quart of cotton-seed meal daily. 
In addition, the manure ftom the animals is 
much richer, and in that alone the money 
comes back again. The same with the land. 
200 pounds of a good fertilizer per acre, at a 
cost of six or seven dollars, will often add $20 
per acre to the value of the crop. 


‘Distributing Manure by Irrigation. 


BE COL. GEORGE E. WARING, JR., OF OGDEN FARM. 
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A very important lesson for many American 
farmers may be gleaned from the English ex- 
periments in the use of sewage as manure. 
. Mr, Meciii still adheres to his old system of 
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Fig. 1.—coRNER OF MANURE CELLAR. 


converting his manure (or much of it) into a 
liquid form, storing it in a large tank where it 
ferments, and foreing it (by steam-power) 
thronigh underground iron pipes for distribution 
over the land through a hose. This system is 





not generally considered either economical or 
advantageous. The plan adopted with sewage, 
in all cases which came to my notice, is that 
described as in use at Lord Warwick’s farm 
near Leamington. 

While our climate precludes the possibility 
of our using winter sewage in this way, we 
might, in some cases, make profitable use of 
summer sewage if we could get it without too 
much cost. What most interests us in the mat- 
ter, however, is the suggestion that we may 










MANURE CELLAR 
WEST END 





Fig. 2.—DIAGRAM OF OUTLETS. 


adopt a similar means for simple water irriga- 
tion, or for the use of water as a distributing 
medium for manure. 

I will take as an example my own case at Og- 
den Farm, and will assume that I had (which is 
not true) a stream of water at a sufficiently high 
level to be led into the barn cellar (40x100), 
which has a capacity of about 200,000 gallons. 
This should ordinarily be kept nearly full of 
water, and into it all manure should daily be 
thrown. Care must be taken to ventilate the 
cellar thoroughly with side windows, and to 
have the stable floor above it quite tight. Ar- 
rangements should be made to turn the stream 
into the cellar, or back again into its own chan- 
nel at will. Whenever manure was required for 
that part of the farm lying low enough to be 
flooded from the cellar (about one half of the 
whole) the gate should be 
opened and the liquid con- 
ducted to the field by the sys- 
tem explained below. At the 
same time, enough water 
should be admitted from the 
brook to keep up the head 
in the cellar. This, by its 
flow, would make a movement 
in the mass sufficient to stir 
up the sediment and foul the 
outgoing water. The irriga- 
tion should be as frequent 
and as copious as the supply 
of water would allow and 
as the best growth of the crops 
required. The water alone 
would be very beneficial, and 
it would only_be stronger or 
weaker according to the ex- 
tent to which it was em- 
ployed. Of one thing we 
might be quite sure; all the 
manure it contained would 
be distributed in the most per- 
fect way possible, and there 
could be no waste. The 
water would be an addition to its value— 
there would L. no deduction in any way. A 
vast amount of !abor would be saved, and the 
manure would be applicd at the right time, in 
the right way, and on tie right spot. 

The winter manure should be hauled, as it 
now is, on to the higher parts of the farm—no 














water being admitted to the cellar at this season, 

When the growing season came on, then the: 
crops of the lower parts would get the benefit . 
of the irrigation. How great a benefit this 
would be to grass land in time of drouth neéd 

only be suggested. 

The accompanying sketches will show the ar. 
rangements to be made at Ogden Farm, und 
will indicate a plan which, with such modifica. 
tions as circumstances require, may be adopted 
for the irrigation ofany land with sufficient slope. 

Fig. 1 shows a corner of the manure-cellar 
with an escape pipe (valved) leading from the 
very bottom—allowing the cellar to be drained 
dry at pleasure. In front of the entrance to 
this pipe a screen of iron rods or wooden slats, 
reaching vertically from floor to ceiling, preventg 
solid matters and litter from choking the pipe, 
If this becomes clogged, it can-be cleared with a 
rake through a trap-door in the floor above, 
This pipe should be used only when the water 
will not flow at the outlets above. 


Fig. 2 shows the arrangement at the west end 
of the cellar, with an overflow pipe to the north 
and one to the south. The drive-way should 
be dammed up to raise the water to the level of 
these pipes. 

Fig. 3 shows the arrangement for the distri- 
bution of the flow. A main furrow runs from 
aandztod. This is the general directien of 
the slope of the land. The laterals from 1 to 18 
are furrows laid on a fall of 1 inch in 100 feet, 
They will not be straight, but must follow the 
conformation of the ground, so as to preserve a 
uniform fall. The main furrow at 2 may be 
supplied either from a or from ¢. 

The flow being let on, and kept up by a corre- 
sponding flow into the cellar from the brook, it 
should pass on to the end of 18. (The main 
furrow is a little deeper than the entrance to the 
laterals.) Here it will overflow the land lying 
below so much of the lateral as is beyond gy. 
Then a gate should be set at y, and kept there 
until the land below the lateral between that 





Fig. 8.—DISTRIBUTION OF THE LIQUID MANURE. 


point and z has been sufficiently flooded. Then 
remove the gate to z. When all the land below 
lateral 18 has had its supply, set a gate in the 
main just below 17, and repeat the process with 
that. When the south side of the farm has been 
completed, the gate is taken from the main and 
the water allowed to flow to the end of No. % 
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Nos. 1, 2, 10, and 11 can be flushed only from 
outlets aand 3, All the others are low enough 
for ¢. 

Of course, any portion of the land may be 
flooded at pleasure, the directions above being 
given only as an illustration. 


—_ , 
> 





Proportion oF CrEAM TO Mix. — The 
proportion of cream to milk yielded by cows of 
the various breeds used in the dairy were ascer- 
tained by experiment in England some time 
since to be as follows: Brittany cows, 19.27 to 
22.00 per cent of cream; Jerseys, 18.65 to 20.00 
per cent; cross of Jersey and Shorthorn, 17.95 
to 19.05 per cent; Shorthorn or Durham, 15.82 
to 18.56 per cent; Devon, 14.87 to 17.00 per 
cent; and Ayrshire, 13.47 to 14.84 per cent. 
The variations depended on the feed, which for 
the lowest yield was grass or hay only, and for 
the highest was the most abundant food of the 
richest character that could be procured. Asa 
general thing, however, cream is yielded in 
larger proportion in our dairies than in those 
of England. We have been assured by Mr. 
Crozfter, of Northport, L. I., that he has taken 
one quart of cream from three quarts of milk 
from one of his Jersey cows. 
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Moreton Farm. 





One of the editors of the Country Gentleman 
has been on a visit to “ Walks and Talks,” and 
in the issue of that paper for July 24th thus 
pleasantly relates what he saw: 

“During a recent social visit at the residence 
of Joseph Harris, near Rochester, N. Y., we 
made some observations in which our readers 
may be interested, more especially as Mr. 
Harris is widely known as one of our most dis- 
tinguished scientific farmers, and has success- 
fully reduced to practice the principles which 
he had adopted after assisting in the celebrated 
experiments of Messrs. Lawes and Gilbert, at 
Rothamstead, England, in connection with 
many years of experience in this country. We 
do not, under the above mentioned circum- 
stances, propose to give the details of Mr. Har- 
ris’s farming, but merely to note some interest- 
ing particulars connected with it. 

“ Moreton Farm contains 285 acres, and has 
been owned and occupied by Mr. Harris about 
ten years. When he first took possession it 
was in a wretchedly neglected and run-down 
condition. With so much to be done in the 
way of improvement, he has not yet reduced it 
to so perfect a condition as to enable him to 
adopt throughout a regular rotation, but much 
has been accomplished towards that end. Un- 
derdraining was the basis, or rather the first 
thing, towards improvement, and several miles 
of tile have been laid. The land was an ex- 
ception in that region in the amount of small 
and large stones distributed over its surface or 
sunk into the soil. Many of these have been 
removed, and rough and stony ground changed 
to mellow, easily cultivated fields, and the 
stone placed in handsome walls as farm ‘fences. 
Fine crops were seen growing on this renovated 
Jand. 

“The aggressive department of the farm man- 
agement at Moreton Farm is the war against 
weeds. Mr. H. is determined not to cultivate 
them. Ifa part can be destroyed, according to 
the practice of imperfect farmers, there is no 
reason why the remainder may not, according 
to the determination of thorough farmers. We 
saw no weeds lining the fences, so common 
elsewhere, A fifteen-acre corn field which we 





examined had been harrowed four times over 
the whole surface when the corn was small 
with a smoothing-harrow, and the man who 
had the field in charge was then running the 
one-horse cultivator the fifth time between the 
rows. Such thorough work leaves little chance 
for vegetable intruders. 

“The underdraining is done by the hired men 
at seasons when other work is not pressing. 
The tile is laid from three to four feet deep in 
most instances. Sometimes it can be laid only 
two feet, but deep draining is found to be best, 
the soil being mostly of rather light character, 
with occasional portions of heavy loam. The 
surface is undulating, and irregular lines are 
therefore generally necessary for the mains. 
About seven miles of drains have been con- 
structed, and the descent being quite moderate, 
large tile are required for the main drains,vary- 
ing from four-inch pipe to five-inch, double five- 
inch, and in some cases ten inch in diameter— 
which discharge nearly full in the wettest wea- 
ther. The result of underdraining has been 
very satisfactory. In one place, on low land, 
was seen a luxuriant crop of oats and peas 
growing together; a similar crop last year 
yielded 863 bushels on an acre. In another 
place we saw a remarkably dense and satisfac- 
tory crop of clover, the result of drainage and 
thick sowing. 

“Those who have read Mr. Harris’s ‘ Walks 
and Talks on the Farm,’ in the American Agri- 
culturist, will remember his occasional allusions 
to ‘the Deacon’s’ management on an adjoining 
farm. The Deacon docs not believe in all the 
new notions, and repudiates underdrainage. On 
riding past his wheat field, we estimated the 
crop at three bushels per acre of wheat and 
more of weeds. . Underdrained, judging from 
the appearance and quality of the soil, it would 
probably have yielded at least twenty to twenty- 
five bushels of wheat. It must be conceded, 
however, in order that strict justice may be 
done to the Deacon, that wheat through this 
part of the country was unusually poor this year 
from winter-killing, and that he was not alone 
in a light product. His management generally, 
however, is not of such a character as to give 
him heavy farm profits, and he has to depend 
on other sources, such as agency and commis- 
sion business, for comfortable living. 

“Among other objects of interest on Moreton 
Farm is a fine Northern Spy orchard of 220 
trees, about twelve years old. This sort is usu- 
ally Jong in coming into bearing, and these 
trees do not yet afford full crops. Last year 
they gave forty barrels, and this year promise 
more. The land is in pasture, and is kept 
grazed short by Cotswold sheep, besides receiv- 
ing top-dressings of manure. The trees were 
in medium or good thrifty condition, the annual 
shoots eight or ten inches long. A few trees in 
cultivated ground grew rather more vigorously. 
The sheep are in the orchard in the daytime, 
and keep the grass very short; at night they 
are allowed better feed in another field. The 
fruit grows fairer or freer from the codling- 
moth each successive year, as these animals 
reduce their numbers by eating the small fallen 
apples. The sheep never attack the bark of 
the trees. . 

“The largest receipts from the farm are ob- 
tained from the sale of Essex pigs. Mr. H. 
prefers this breed to all others, giving better 
side-pork than the Berkshires, and not being 
so restless. He has at the present time about 
150 animals, which have so high a reputation 
that orders come in as fast as they increase. 
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Last year his sales amounted to $4,000. His 
treatise ‘On the Pig’ gives therefore his cwe 
experience. 

“On the whole, the farming at Moreton ap-: 
pears to be quite successful. The profits, other 
than from the sale of pigs, are a fair return from 
the land; and the constant increase in the value 
of the farm’is by no means to be overlooked. 
It wag bought at a comparatively low price, in 
a run-down condition, and with the improve- 
ments has cost $80 per acre, or $22,000 for the 
farm. It is fairly estimated, according to the 
market price of adjoining land, at $150 per acre, 
or over $40,000. Mr. Harris occupies the dwell- 
ing which he found on the place, lives as a 
comfortable country resident, enjoys the pro- 
ducts of the farm and garden, and the domestie 
comforts which may be gathered around 4 
pleasant rural home. 

“A ride of several miles in the neighborhood 
exhibited many objects of interest, this part of 
the county being nearly level or slightly undu- 
lating, with occasional views of great extent 
and magnificence, embracing many miles of 
cultivated farms, the distant city, and a long 
horizon of the blue waters of Lake Ontario. 
Many pleasant looking homes indicated the 
competence of their owners; some farms, how- 
ever, showed the imperfect management to 
which they were subjected, and briers, elders, 
and burdocks lined the fences. These were the 
exception, while some others were’ models of 
neatness, the fields exhibiting heavy crops. We 
were struck with the hundreds of acres of 
beans which were seen in a ride of a few miles; 
this crop, we were told, often yielded twenty- 
five bushels per acre, occupied the ground for 
a& comparatively short space of time, and 
brought cash for the product. Some, however, 
have gone into the business of bean raising 
without knowing, by experience, the requisites 
for success, and will probably be glad to with- 
draw after they have learned that skill and ex- 
perience are required for all operations.” ~ 


Breaking Colts. 


—o— 

The education of a colt should commence as 
soon as it is weaned. Even before this time it 
may learn much, although the main business of 
its life can not well be undertaken earlier. 
From the very first it may, however, be taught 
to become fearless of those around it, and made 
familiar with them, and be reduced to discip- 
line; and if no tricks are played with it, and it 
is not teased or trifled with, it will learn to have 
confidence in its owner, and will generally grow 
up free from vice and ill-temper. Before it is a 
year old, it should be broken to the halter, 
taught to stand when tied, and to lead. These 
lessons should be given gradually, and for a 
very short time on each occasion, until the ani- 
mal understands exactly what is meant. When it 
leads quite easily without dragging on the hal- 
ter, it may be taught its paces, The first lesson 
is to walk. Gradually the pace should be quick- 
ened, until it can walk quite briskly. For a 
farm horse, this is the most important thing to 
be learned. A horse that can walk with ease 
four miles an hour is worth more than two that 
can walk but two miles in the same time; for it 
will do as much work with half the feed as 
two horses of the Jatter kind will perform. 
There must be no hurry in all this teaching, 
but at the same time it should be made a busl- 
ness of, and the lessons-be given regularly. 
When it will lead. steadily, the halter may be 
taken by the end and .the colt taught to lead 
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with it hanging loosely. All the different move- 
ments which it will have to perform in after- 
life should be taught now, before it is allowed 
to trot or run, that is if, as we now understand, 
it is to be a work-horse. It may be taught to 
do all this at the word of command as easily 
as an ox can be, without any need of touching 
the lines, A team of. horses thus educated are 
exceedingly useful on a farm, and will very 
much lighten the labor of plowing or hauling 
loads. The most useful team we ever possessed 
or drove was one that would plow a back-fur- 





would afterwards depreciate the usefulness and 
value of the horse should be now “nipped in 
the bud.” If he commences to hang out his 
tongue, carry his head improperly, or contract 
other unpleasant habits, they must be reformed 
at once—gently and without irritating him, but 
patiently and persistently. Any strange thing 
should be brought up to him squarely in the 
face, so that he may not learn to shy, and he 
should be permitted to examine it leisurely. 
But we have never found when a colt has be- 
come thoroughly acquainted with us that it has 





Tt 
ends are hitched into the harness, and the traceg 
are hooked on to the cross-piece. The harness, 
back-straps, and breeching should be carefully 
fastened before starting, and the poles may then 
be drawn much more safely than any wheeleg 
vehicle. No pressure can come suddenly on 
the breeching, and the colt can not back, for the 
butts of the poles penetrate into the ground and 
prevent it. After sufficient practice With this ar. 


rangement, a light-wheeled vehicle may be used, ” 


During this course of lessons the colt should 
be.taught to allow anything to come in contact 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE MANNER OF TRAINING COLTS.—Drawn ana Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


row across a field and turn at the headlands 
without the lines beiug touched, and could be 
used to load logs upon a wagon or sled as easily 
as any yoke of oxen. They had been taught 
to work thus when colts. When this has been 
well learned the colt may be taught to trot. It 
should be taken by the halter, close to the head J 
at first, afterwards at the end, and encouraged 
to increase its speed. By being taught at first 
to go gently, it will learn to trot without break- 
ing up; if it breaks, it should be stopped, 
brought back to the starting-place at a walk, 
and made to commence again. At this time a 
little reward will be found to encourage the 
colt very much, and nothing wi.i please it bet- 
ter than a small lump of sugar. We may here 
mention that a colt may be taught in this man- 
ner to come from any part of a pasture-field at 
call, and it will do it without fail afterwards if 
taught at this time. A piece of bread, a little 
salt, sugar, or a piece of apple given each time, 
or even a friendly pat or a caressing word, will 
be a sufficient reward to keep up the habit. 


to accustom the colt to the 








¢ paddle, All bad habits that 





ever shown any surprise or repugnance to any- 
thing we may have brought up to it in the hand 
or onthe arm. When confidence has been es- 
tablished, fedr seems not to occur unless under 
some extraordinary circumstances, and they of 
course must be guarded against. A colt that 
has been properly handled may be taught in 
two or three hours to stand near a passing Ioco- 
motive without showing any fear if its owner 


_is at its head. But such Jessons should be given 


with extreme caution, and when carefully given, 
although a colt may be seen to tremble when 
the locomotive approaches, it will nevertheless 
soon learn to stand quite still without drawing 
on the halter if its owner is near it; such confi- 
dence in its owner has a horse that has been 
kindly used. 

After the harness and saddle can be put on 
without the least flinching or apprehension be- 
ing shown, the colt may be hitched up. It is not 
well to use a buggy at first, nor anything with 
wheels. The best thing is a frame of light poles 
cut square at the ends; two of the poles should be 
12 feet long and one six feet. The shorter pole’ 
is lashed with cords across the longer poles at 
about threc feet from the butts. The other 





with its heels without resisting it, and also, 
should the lines get beneath its tail, to allow 
them to be removed without fretting or kicking. 
Of course, much depends on the disposition of 
the animal whether or not all this teaching shall 
be successful in a shorter or longer time, but we 
have found that in most cases a horse’s disposi- 
tion turns out to be very much what it is made: 
to be by his training in his youth, The main 
points referred to in the foregoing article will 
be found illustrated by our artist in the annexed 
engravings. 

It will be noticed probably that no mention 
has been made of the whip or of punishment. 
We firmly hold the whip to be useless, and 
punishment to be totally uncalled for and inju- 
dicious at all times. Further than this, the 
whip is so often made an instrument of severity 
and torture to a willing but incompetent horse— 
rendered incompetent often by the stupidity or 
ill-nature of its driver—that in our own practice. 
we never allowed a hired man to carry one, nor. 
did we ever ourselves find occasion to use one; 
and we would urge the propriety of forever 
banishing the whip as an instrument of punish~ 
ment from the farm. 
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The Golden-Spurred Columbine. 
— > 
More than twenty years ago the writer in his 
wanderings in the wilds of Northern Mexico 
came across a Columbine which at the time 





between this and A. cerulea are not very 
marked, kt it is one of those cases in which 
other than purely botanical characters may 
have weight. The plant comes from a different 
geographical range, grows taller, flowers nearly 


GOLDEN-SPURRED COLUMBINE, 


seemed to him not only the most beautiful 
Columbine but the most charming wild flower 
he had ever seen. How he searched for seeds 
—for being a thousand miles from anywhere 
roots were of no use—how sadly he\contented 
himself with specimens for the herbarium, and 
how he filled his hat-band and the button-holes 
of a red-flannel shirt with flowers are matters of 
pleasant recollection. He supposed, of course, 
he had a new species, and was not a little dis- 
appointed to find that both Torrey and Gray 
considered it as a yellow variety of Aquilegia 
leptocera—what is now known and cultivated as 
Aquilegia cerulea, the Rocky Mountain Colum- 
bine. As the plant is destined to be a popular 
one, we give it the name of “ Golden-Spurred 
Columbine.” That most industrious collector 
and excellent botanist‘Dr. C. C. Parry was for- 
tunate enough to obtain seeds, and the plant has 
been for some time in cultivation in the Botanic 
Garden of Harvard University, and is sparingly 
introduced from there into European and a few 
American gardens, and is noticed in foreign 
journals with high commendation as Aquilegia 
leptocera flava. This is not the place to discuss 
botanical nomenclature and synonyms. Suffice 
it to say that after cultivating the plant for 
several years, and comparing it with the Rocky 
Mountain Columbine (A. cerulea), Dr. Gray has 
concluded to describe it as a new species, Aqus- 
legia chrysantha. The botanical distinctions 





a month later, and blooms for two months con- 
tinuously; these peculiarities, added to its full 
yellow color, seem to warrant it to rank as a 
species, Like the Rocky Mountain Columbine, 
it has very long and slender spurs, often over 
two inches in length. The engraving, which 
only gives the form of the flowers and smaller 
than life, can not convey an idea of the beauty 
of the plant, with its foliage set off by numerous 
graceful golden-spurred flowers. It is perfectly 
hardy, even more so than the Rocky Mountain 
species, which in some soils being injured by 
the heat of summer, is not sufficiently strong 
to stand the winter, a difficulty however which 
has never been within our experience. 

We could not mention this fine Columbine 
without reference to the Botanic Garden, and 
we especially request our readers not to annoy 
Prof. Gray or Prof. Sargent by making applica- 
tions for seeds, as it is impossible for them to 
answer such demands. We learn that seeds of 
this plant from other sources will be offered 
by some of our leading seed-dealers this fall, 
and they may be obtained in the regular way. 





The Amsonia, 


There are several flowers which are not very 
showy that we like to grow on account of their 
peculiarity or oddity. It is told of an affected 
young lady that in selecting gloves she asked 








the shopkeeper which” he thought were the 
lavenderest. If we were asked which was “the 
lavenderest” flower we knew we should say 
the Amsonia. The books all have it that. the 
flowers are “ pale blue,” but this does not pro- . 
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AMSONIA TABERNAMONTANA, 


perly describe the color. Bluish gray, which is 
just lavender color, would be a better term. 
The engraving gives a top of a flowering stem 
of about the natural size. A well-established 
plant throws up numerous stems two to two 
and a half feet high, with leaves of variable 
shape, and each surmounted by a, loose cluster 
of flowers that are delicate in form as well as in 
color. The botanical name of the plant is 
Amsonia Tabernemontana. Amsonia com- 
memorates a gentleman by the name of Amson,- 
and the other name another person by the name 
of Tabernemontanus, As this pretty native 
plant, which is found in Illinois, Virginia, and 
southward, is very well provided with names, 
we think that Amsonia will do for its common as 
well as Ns botanical appellation. * It belongs to 
the Dogbane Family (Apocynacee); of which 
our native Indian Hemp, the Oleander, Peri- 
winkle, and other cultivated plants are mem- 
bers. The Amsonia is of the easiest cultivation 
in ordinary garden soil, requiring only to be 
divided when the clumps get too large. 





CoRN-MEAL/ AND CuRcULIO.—A correspon- 
dent of the Ohio Farmer states that he kept a 
plum-tree free from curculios by sprinkling the 
ground under the tree with corn-meal. This 
induced the chickens to scratch and search. 
The meal was strewn every morning from the 
time the trees blossomed uatil the fruit was 
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large enough to be out of danger. The conse- 
quence was that the fowls picked up the curcu- 
lios with the meal, and the tree being saved 
from the presence of the insects was wonder- 
fully fruitful. - 


A Base-Burning Water-Heater. 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 

For many years a great want has been felt 
for a better means of heating greenhouses, or 
rather conservatories, attached to dwellings. 
The space to be heated is usually so small, that 
the ordinary hot-water boilers in use for large 
operations haye been found by amateurs too 
complicated, and to require too much attention. 
Then when the common smoke-fluc was tried 
corresponding difficulties arose, it requiring 
nearly the same attention as the more expen- 
sive boiler. Occasionally these conservatories 
are heated by registers from the furnace heater, 
just as the ordinary rooms of the dwelling; 
but I have rarely seen any so heated wherein 
the plants looked well, it being difficult to get 
the register so placed as to diffuse the heat 
evenly. A new base-burning water-heater has 
been invented by Hitchings & Co., the well 
known greenhouse-heating firm. There is 
nothing new in the principle, nothing to patent, 
I believe. It is simply making the ordinary 
base-burning stove heat hot water so that it 
will circulate in iron pipes and heat a small 
greenhouse or conservatory attached to a dwell- 
ing or otherwise, exactly as our larger boilers 
do, which are not usually made on the base- 
burning principle. The patterns they have 
thus far made (shown in figure 1 and in section 
in figure 2) are 42 inches high and 21 inches at 
base, and are powerful enough to heat a green- 
house 10 feet wide by 20 feet long, or about 400 
square feet of glass surface, taking into account 
the front and ends. The complete cost of 
heating, including boiler, pipes, and fitting up, 
will range from $150 to $200. The care ncces- 












































Fig. 1.—SASE-BURNER. 


saty in the management of this base-burning 
Water-heater is exactly the same as that re- 
quired for an ordinary base-burning stove, and 
itmay be safely left twelve hours without atten- 
tion, keeping a temperature for the plants of 





Fig. 2.—srcrTion. 


from 50° to 60° at night, which is about what is 
required for a general Collection ef plants. 
Figure 3 shows the boiler placed alongside the 
kitchen range, being in a basement and one 
story lower than the conservatory. It can 
either be used in this way, or placed in the 
conservatory itself as desired as will best suit. 
It must be borne in mind though, in construct- 
ing a conservatory, that it must be placed where 
a chimney can be used, as of course an outlet 
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Notes from the Pines, 
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I have heard old-fashioned people use “ come. 
uppance” to express compensation or what is 
due to one. I have had a “comeuppance” 
and it is a just one, if it did result in the loss of 


A VALUABLE SuRuB.—A few months ago J 
had a warm word of praise for the Double. 
flowering Crimson Thorn. If there was a plant 
upon the place that I 
petted and admired and 
gloried in it was that, 
Some of the older 
branches hada disagree. 
able coccus upon them, 
and the new growth had 
multitudes of plant-lice, 
It is the way with all 
Hawthorns to have all 
possible insects, a pecu- 
liarity which, if nothing 
else did, quite unfits 
them for hedge plants in 
this country. Some. 
thing must be done, and 
recollecting that I had 
on hand an_ untried 
syringe that the maker 
had sent, and that there 
was in the box some in- 
sect-killing soap, I told 
the boy to get the syringe 
and use the soap ac- 
cording to directions, 
He did so, and whatever 
may have become of the 














Fig. 3.—SECTION OF HOUSE AND CONSERVATORY. 


must be had for smoke exactly as in any ordin- 
ary room where any stove whatever is used. 

I am personally exceedingly grateful to 
Hitchings & Co. for giving us this contrivance 
for heating. It is a question on which my ad- 
vice has been asked in scores of instances, and 
I have never before been 
able to give a satisfac- 
tory answer. I presume 
the Agriculturist has had 
many similar inquiries, 
but I doubt much if 
all its horticultural 
savants have been able 
80 well to solve this diffi- 
culty as is now certain 
to be done by the base- 
burning water - heater. 
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FRIGHTENING STRIPED 
Bues. — A  correspon- 
dent of the Rural New 
Yorker thinks that a 
gentleman in Dansville, 
N. Y., is entitled to a 
pension from cucumber- 
growers for his “ dis- 
covery ” of a method of 
frightening away striped 
bugs. He suspends a 
quantity of paper by 
means of a string to a 
stick which is set in 
the ground at an angle 
of 45 degrees. The 
paper being moved by the wind frightens away 
the bugs. This is one of the oldest methods for 
driving off the bug, and the writer hereof saw his 
father use it at least forty years ago, and it turns 
up in the papers every few years as a novelty. 








insects the Hawthorn 


is dead past all re- 
suscitation. On the whole I am rather 
glad of it. It serves me right. If I am par- 


ticular about any one thing, it is never to 
take any preparation, nor to let any one in 
whom I have any interest take any, unless I 
know exactly what it is composed of. More 
than this, I will not allow any “ cattle food” or 
any medicine to be given to a horse or chicken 
unless I know its precise ingredients. I have 
ridiculed the English fondness for Gishurst’s 
Compound, Fowler’s Insecticide, Phytosmegma, 
and all that quackery, and here in a moment of 
haste, to do the thing that was nearest at hand 
I used a soap that I knew nothing of, and killed 
my pet plant. Lhope if I ever do such a foolish 
thing again I shall suffer worse loss. How any 
one can use a secret preparation on man, beast, 


or plant I don’t understand. I stick to the doc-- 


trine, and Jet the dead shrub stand as a warning, 

PERENNIAL PHLOXEs is a ternf applied by 
florists to the garden varieties of Phlox panteu- 
lata and P. maculata ; but all our Phioxes ex- 
cept P. Drummondii are perennial, and the 
term as applied to these isa misnomer. They 
are popularly known, in some localities at least, 
as “French Lilacs,” and the dealers make two 
sections, calling the taller growing ones “ pani- 
culata,” and the dwarfer ones “decussata,” 
which is a convenient division. In each sec- 
tion new sorts are offered each year, and it 
is useless to designate varieties where nearly all 
are good. They vary from pure white to deep 
crimson with all kinds of intermediate mark- 
ings and shades. They make a fine show at a 
season when flowers are not very abundant, 
and are perfectly hardy. There is one precau- 
tion to be observed in growing them, and that 
is to not have them too crowded, or they will 
mildew, and by the time the flowers are ready 
to open the foliage becomes unsighthy. 
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Earty Stveet-Corn.—A year or two ago I 
mentioned a local variety of corn which is known 
here as Van Riper’s, Cadmus’s, Tom Thumb, 
etc. It is probably the earliest corn with a good- 
sized ear that goes to the New York market. 
Seeing the “Early Minnesota” in Mr. Vick’s 
catalogue, and finding it offered by no other 
seedsman, I sent for some. It does not make 
quite so large an ear as the local variety referred 
to, but it is greatly superior to that in sweet- 
mess and its equal in earliness. It is a dwarf 
variety, has two and often three ears to the 
stalk, and as an early corn I have not, take it 
in all respects, seen its equal. It is not as sweet 
as the Early Narragansett, but its ears are twice 
as large; nor is it as sweet as some Jater vari- 
-eties, but it is early and good—and until I find 
something better shall stick to the Minnesota 
as the best early corn. 


VARIEGATED FOLIAGE in out-door culture is 
sometimes very satisfactory, but it is oftener 
otherwise. Our hot summers put these varie- 
gated leaves to a severe test, and those that we 
admire when grown in the greenhouse very 
often lose their markings when placed in the 
open border. This applies not ouly to the 
plaats with colored leaves like the varieties of 
Coleus, but to those in which the green leaves 
have white or cream-colored markings, Among 
the tender plants with variegated green leaves 
none hold their markings more persistently 
than Abutilon Thompsonii, which I find admir- 
ably adapted for growing in clumps, as it 
bears cutting well, and may be shaped to one’s 
fancy. Among 

Harpy HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS those 
with variegated foliage are quiterare. None that 
we have seen equals the variegated Comfrey, 
Symphytum peregrinum. This was noticed and 
figured in the Agriculturist several years ago. 
It is bright and pleasing from early spring until 
late autumn, and never shows any signs of 
deterioration. 

TREES WITH VARIEGATED FOLIAGE, as a 
general thing, are not a success. I have a 
variegated Horse-chestnut which I would like 
to exchange for a plain one. The leaves are 
well marked for a week or so after they appear 
in spring, but they soon have an ill-defined and 
unhealthy look. A variegated Salisburia or 
Gingko was introduced some years ago, but it 
is difficult to find one now, and so with many 
other “novelties” in this line. . The best deci- 
duous tree with variegated leaves that I have 
seen is the 

VARIEGATED Box-ELDER—DNegundo aceroides. 
—However it may be later, this holds its mark- 
ings well into July. The ordinary box-elder is 
one of the most graceful of our smaller trees, 
The variegated one has the same pleasing habit, 
and the foliage is boldly marked with white; 
and the effect of a well-grown specimen against 
& background of evergreens, as it may be seen 
at Wellesley, is one of the most beautiful ob- 
jects imaginable. 

Brrps have heretofore been very scarce at my 
place, but this year they have appeared in great 
numbers, much to my gratification. The pres- 
ent abundance has direct relation to the sudden 
disappearance of a horde ef worthless cats that 
formerly prowled about, 
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The Future of Strawberry Culture. 
Tke experience of the season just past has 
convinced strawberry growers, at least those in 
the Northern States, that they must give up the 








cultivation altogether or take measures to be 
independent of the weather. Another such 
season as the one just closed would bring 
disaster, if not ruin, to hundreds who have capi- 
tal invested in strawberries and other small 
fruits, as well as in baskets and other accessor- 
ies for taking the crop to market. The only 
way in which the strawberry grower can be 
fairly sure of a crop one year with another is 
to irrigate. One of the largest growers in the 
vicinity of New York recently told us that the 
amount that he lost by this year’s failure of the 
crop would more than pay for permanent irri- 
gating improvements. Like a wise man he 
goes at once to work to provide a supply of 
water that will render him, so far as that goes, 
quite independent of rains. This is what straw- 
berry cultivators must make up their minds to 
if they expect anything like certain returns for 
their labors. In a spring like the last, water 
for irrigation will decide the question between 
a profitable crop and a total failure, and in or- 
dinary seasons, when there is so much rain that 
the plants do not really suffer from drouth, we 
feel sure that the advantage derived from the 
application of water just at the time it is needed 
will be such as to pay a handsome return upon 
the investment. In many localities the prepara- 
tions for irrigation need be but slight—a dam 
and a few water-courses being all that are re- 
quired. In other cases water must be pumped 
by windmills into a reservoir. Even in the 
most difficult cases the outlay will not be very 
large. It should be recollected that no half-way 
measures will answer; the ground must have a 
thorough soaking. The watering had better not 
be undertaken at all if it is to be only a mere 
wetting of the surface. 


Insecticide.—(Oldsoldierum.) 
BY PHEBE ANN. 

Dear Mr. Agriculturist : Let me give you my 
recipe for a most effectual insecticide:- One 
wine-bottle, 30 oz.; Old soldiers (cigar stumps), 
any quantum; Aqua pura or rainum to cover 
the stumps. Put the stumps in the bottle, and 
the water on the stumps. Ofcourse this won’t 
exterminate a greenhouseful of insects, but for 
the window-gardens, the hanging-baske®, etc., it 
is just the thing. Put in more stumps and more 
water daily, so as to keep your bottle full. The 
longer the solution stands the worse it is for the 
health of the insect. Apply with a brush, a 
little toy watering-pot, or a spoon if you choose. 

There is a double satisfaction in the use of 
this preparation—viz., the utilization of Adol- 
phus Henry’s cigar stumps, and the opportunity 
of. witnessing how insects will die before they 
will get accustomed to the use of tobacco. 

MoraL.—What_a pity some men are not 
insects. 





A Support for Plants. 
ee ae 

We were quite amused to see figured in the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle (England), as a “support 
for strawberries,” a contrivance that we have 
used these many years, though not for straw- 
berries. It shows how similar needs will lead 
to similar inventions. In England various con- 
trivances are in use for keeping strawberries up 
from the ground, and there are several patented 
“strawberry crinolines.” Some ten years ago, 
having to support some spreading plants, we put 
galvanized wire together in the manner here 
figured. This kind of frame is quickly made, 








and is very efficient; besides, it does not make 
the show ‘hat some other plant supports do, 
The larger Phloxes, the tall-growing Sedums, 
and many other things get very top-heavy, es- 
pecially in rainy weather, and a girdle of this 





kind keeps the clumps in shape and contributes 
to the neatness of the garden. Of course the 
taller the support the stronger must be the wire, 
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Paris-Green for Insects. 

Paris-green, a very poisonous compound of 
arsenic and copper, has been found to be the 
only effective weapon with which to fight the 
Colorado Potato-beetle. We have often spoken 
of its use and given directions for operating 
with it. Since its introduction to kill the 
potato-bug its use has extended, and it is now 
employed to kill other insects that‘infest other 
plants. For several of the pests that. degtroy 
melons, squashes, and others of that family, it 
has been found especially efficacious. The old 
method of applying Paris-green, by diluting 
it with ten to fifteen parts of plaster, flour, 
or other inert powder is now abandoned by 
many, and the poison is applied by means of 
water. We think that this method of using it 
was first proposed by our friend D. C. Rich- 
mond of Sandusky. He stirs a table-spoonful 
of the green in a pailful of water, and applies 
with an ordinary watering-pot. The poison is 
not soluble in water, but is only diffused through 
it, hence it should be thoroughly stirred, and 
the liquid applied to the plants before it has 
had time to settle. Many are afraid to use Paris- 
green on account of its highly dangerous char- 
acter. It should, of course, be kept in such a 
manner that no accident can result from it, As” 
to the safety of eating vegetables the foliage of 
which has been treated with the poison we 
think there need be no apprehension. Chemi- 
cal examination has failed to detect any poison 
in potatoes the vines of which had been 
poisoned. 


Foreign Horticultural Items, 
aeons 

Tue Vrrauiry or Potten.—The Revue 
Horticole cites an instance in which pollen col-' 
lected in 1867 was found in 1872 capable of fer- 
tilizing the pistils to which it was applied. The 
plant upon which the experiment was made 
was the Cerutozamta Mexicana, one of the 
Cycas Family, in which the staminate and pis- 
tillate flowers are borne upon separate plants, 
The only care taken with the pollen was to 
preserve it from moisture. : es 


Preservine Tomators.—The Bulletin of 
the Horticultural Society at Meaux (France) 





tomatoes by M. Alexandre, who exhibited to the 
Society in January, 1873, tomatoes put up in 
August, 1872, and which were perfectly pre- 





served. Sound and not over-ripe tomatoes are 


gives an account of the method of preserving — 
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and the stem carefully removed. They 
are then packed in any vessel, a glass jar pre- 
ferred, until it is two-thirds full; water is then 
poured over the fruit, but not enough to fill the 
vessel, and on the water oil (olive) is poured to 
form a covering about half an inch thick. The 





+ oil should not come quite up to the edge of the 


jar, in order to allow of the expansion and con- 
traction by changes of temperature. We give 
this as we find it, and feel about it much as did 
the New Hampshire dominie who was preach- 
ing upon the power of faith to remove moun- 
tains. Looking out of the window towards 
said: 
**Monadnock is a pretty 
solid old mountain; but, 
my friends, it will do you 
no hurt to try to move it.” 
Tue Woop or Pav- 
Lown1a.— Paulownia Im- 
perialis is used to a con- 
siderable extent in this 
country as an ornamental 
tree. Its rapid growth 
and the beauty of its flow- 
ers in spring commend it; 
while its enormous bunuch- 
es of dark brown seed 
vessels, which remsin for 
a year or more, are against 
it. M. Carriere, of the 
Jardin des Plantes, has re- 
cently ealled attention to 
the value of its timber. 
He thinks that the extreme 
lightness of the wood has 
caused it to be neglected. 
A well-dried branch of a 
young tree is scarcely 
heavier than cork. The 
wood from an old tree is 
more compact, and is sus- 
ceptible of a fine silky 
polish. The striking pecu- 
liarity of the wood is that 
it does not shrink, nor 
warp, nor split, even when 
green or however thin it 
may be cut. The Japan- 
ese use it in thin veneers 
for the same purposes 
that we use pasteboard— 
to make boxes, etc. M. 
Carriere thinks that when 
the value of the tree 
becomes better known it will be planted along 
toads and such places. The Paulownia grows 
readily from root-cuttings, and may be raised 
from seed, and is worthy of the attention of 
those engaged in tree planting at the West. 


¥ Ganel dol 


Bata AsparaGus.—The young flower-stalks 
With the undeveloped flower buds of the Or- 


nithogalum Pyrenaium are sold in Bath under 


the name of “ wild asparagus.” This Ornitho- 
galum grows wild in abundance in some parts 
of England. We know its congener, 0. um- 
bellatum, as the Star of Bethlehem, found in 
old gardens, and more or less naturalized. The 


Gardeners’ Chronicle says it is the best substi- 
tute for asparagus yet tried ; “better by far than 


: Hop-tops of which our Belgian and Dutch 
_ make so much, and better than any 
orn’ we have yet tasted, in spite of 
merican friends may say.” That is 
s idea of an Englishman, even 
editor, pretending that he 
is’ 


mannered Oriental that has made England 
happy by leaving it has been turned to account 
by several horticulturists. One fills a whole page 
of each of the London horticultural journals 
with an account of the floral decorations at 
Buckingham Palace “in honor of His Imperial 
Majesty the Shah of Persia.” A table decora- 
tion in the “private rooms appropriated to 
Royalty” on the occasion of the Shah’s visit to 
the Crystal Palace is minutely described in one 
journal, and another informs us that it should 
have stated last week that the bouquets at the 
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state ball in honor of the Shah were by Mr. 





DOUBLE POINSETTIA PULCHERRIMA. 


Wimsett. Several nurserymen and florists get 
a fine lot of advertising, so the visit of the 
Shah has done a little good. 


PRopaGATING IPECACUANHA.—The attempts 
to cultivate Ipecac in British India promise suc- 
cess. It has generally been grown from root 
cuttings, but we learn that a cultivator in Sik- 
kim has succeeded in striking plants from a 
single leaf. We are not surprised at this, as 
Ipecac under almost any circumstances is pretty 
sure to come up. e 


“Our Perars.”—L. Van Houtte, the cele- 
brated Belgian nurseryman, announces a work 
with the title ‘‘Nos Poires.” It will be in 
French and English, and give colored plates of 
50 varieties, and wood-cuts of 39 others, which 
will include about all that can be ranked as 
first-class. 

ABUTILON THOMPsONI—This finely varie- 
gated Abutilon is said by the Gardeners’ Chron- 
icle to be only a form of the well known A. séri- 
atum—commonly called “ Flowering Maple”— 
with its leaves blotched and marbled with yellow. 








A New Double Poinsettia, 
—eo— 
Every one familiar with greenhouse plants 


knows the Poinsettia puleherrima. Botanists °” 


now Call it Huphorbia, but it will probably re- 
tain the old name of Poinsettia among florists, 
In this plant the inconspicuous flower cluster? 
are surrounded by several floral leaves or 
bracts, each three or four inches in length, and 
of the most intense scarlet imaginable. When 
we say that this new Poinsettia has not only 
the original series of bracts, but that the center 
ordinarily occupied by the flowers, is filled up 
with hundreds of smaller 
bracts upon short stems, 
diminishing in size until] 
the smallest are only an 
inch long, every florist 
will see that here is a 
novelty indeed. This re- 
markable plant was dis- 
covered by that prince of 
collectors, Mr. Roezl, who 
found it in a small Indian 
village in the Mexican 
State of Guerrero in May 
last. He modestly says 
that no botanist or florist 
would believe his descrip- 
tion of this magnificent 
plant; but he has brought 
dried specimens, which we 
have examined, and are 
quite sure that he is within 
bounds when he states 
that what we may call 
the “flower cluster” is 
often 14 to 18 inches in 
diameter and about six 
inches high. Mr. R. states 
that the smaller bracts are 
scarlet tinged with violet, 
and that’ the flowers in 
Mexico last from De- 
cember until April. The 
original Poinsettia is a 
wonderful plant, with the 
leaves near the flowers 
taking on all the delicacy 
and brilliancy of petals, 
and we now have a sport 
in which the flowers them- 
selves are superseded by 
clusters of bracts, making 
it about as different from 
the normal sort as a cauliflower is different 
from a cabbage. In our reduced engraving we 
can only give a general idea of a cluster, but a 
careful examination of the dried specimens 
shows it to be no exaggeration. This will cer- 
tainly take a high rank for conservatory decora- 
tion, especially as it holds its color—we can 
hardly say bloom—so long, and for florists and 
bouquet makers the clusters of small and bril- 
liant bracts will be invaluable. The large bracts 
of the old sort can only be used in large bou- 
quets and decorative pieces, while this will 
allow the same brilliancy to be imparted to 
smaller work. A house filled with the ordinary 
Poinsettia in full perfection forms the most 
gorgeous displays of color we ever saw, and we 
can hardly imagine the brilliancy that would 
be presented by an equal number of this new 
kind. Mr. Roezl informs us that he has placed 
the small stock that he succeeded in saving of 
this, the most remarkable of his many valuable 
contributions to horticulture, in the hands of our 
veteran florist Mr. Isaac Buchanan of this city, 
who willl send it out in .due time. 
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“THE HOUSEEIOLD. 


Re” (For other Household Items, see “ Basket" pages.) 
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Fried Potatoes. 
<> 


The name Fried Potatoes of course means pota- 
toes that are fried, but how different the article in 
different places. The elements, so to speak, pota- 
toes and lard, are the same everywhere, but in one 
case we get a disagreeable fat-soaken slice and at 
another a real delicacy. Certain hotels and restau- 
rants make a specialty of fried potatoes, and every 
one has heard of Moon’s Saratoga potatoes that 
are eaten as a luxury as one would eat pop-corn or 
bon-bons. The Saratoga and other choice fried 
potatoes are apparently without grease, with a 
crisp surface, a mealy interior, and altogether deli- 
cious. ‘* Why can’t we have such?’’ asks Pater- 





Fig. 1.—PoTATO SLICER, 


familias when he returns from a visit to the city or 


a watering-place. The good wife might answer 
that he could have just such if he would go to the 
trouble and expense. The first essential is to have 
the potatoes all sliced of an even thickness. This 
in large establishments is accomplished by means 
of the apparatus shown in figure 1. A board has a 
knife fastened in it after the manner of a sour- 
krout cutter or dried-beef slicer, the edge of the 
knife placed far enongh above the level of the 
board to give the required thickness. The peeled 
potatoes are put in a frame which slides back and 
forth over the knife, and this has a follower (shown 








Fig. 2.—WIRE CAGE. 


rat one side) to keep the potatoes in place. By 


means of this a large quantity can be rapidly sliced 
and with the greatest uniformity. The next requi- 
site is a kettle with an abundance of very hot lard, 
and the next a wire cage like that shown in fig. 2. 
The sliced potatoes are placed in the cage, plumped 
into the hot lard, and at the proper instant, which 
can only be learned by experience, they by means 
of the cage are all withdrawn at once. A few 
shakes free them from all adhering fat, and if the 
operation is properly done the potatoes may be 
served on a napkin without greasing it. All these 
are necessary in order to have fried potatoes in 
perfection. We have had satisfactory results from 


Fig. 3.—CRIMPED POTATO KNIFE. 





carefully slicing the potatoes with a knife and let- 
ting them drop into ice-water; taking out a hand- 
ful at a time, putting them into a towel, and giving 
it a few jerks to dry them, and then popping them 
into fat, from which as soon as done they were re- 
moved by a large skimmer. Then another portion 
was done, The use of ice-water tends greatly to 

















preserve the crispness. The restaurant of Madame 
Mougquin in New York city is a great resort for 
artists, and the Madame is celebrated for her fried 
potatoes which, probably in” deference to the artis- 
tic tastes of her visitors, she serves in an elegantly 
crimped form. The knife shown in figure 3 is the 
style that she uses, and it slices the potatoes in 
such a manner that when fried each slice is crossed 
by several crisp bands. Of course, great excellence 
in this as in many other matters is only possible 
where the operation is done upon a large scale; 
but by taking proper pains the home-made article 
can be greatly improved. ; 
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Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
Pee nine 

Wuat Smart A Youne Woman Do FoR A 
Livine ?—Much is said upon this subject nowa- 
days, yet Iam asked to say more. Henrietta does 
not know what in the world 
to do to earn money, and 
money she must have. It will 
not do to remain dependent 
upon her father, who works 
too hard now in the effort to 
support his family. Her 
mother does not need her 
help, as there are younger 
sisters old enough to do the 
home chores. Henrictta is 
free to confess that she wants 
a good deal of money; and 
wishes to feel that she hasa 
perfect right to it, or is un- 
der obligations to no one for it. She says she 
wishes she had it, but she really dreads to set. out 
to earn it for herself; for she does not find her- 
self fitted for any business, and she can not find 
in herself a special attraction to any particular 
kind of paying work. 

This young woman will do pretty well as a speci- 
men of the average young girl, and I have not the 
least inclination to laugh at her unambitious con- 
fessions. I think it would be a misfortune to the 
race if the women generally turned as naturally to 
business and the pursuit of wealth and fame as men 
do. Weloveitinthem. We see its fitness in the 
general economy. There is much talk now about 
educating young women as well as young men 
with reference to some particular business or pro- 
fession, and it is hard to see that anything better 
can be done at present. But all of this talk gives 
me the heart-ache, and when I look at my own 
little daughters I am moved to confess this heart- 
ache; for I think that if all of us who feel a secret 
misgiving as to the fitness of “business’’ for 
women, and of women for “ business,” would con- 
fess it openly, it would go far toward dispelling 
the clouds that envelop the whole question. I 
don’t want to be counted among those women 
who have become the severe critics of their sex, 
and who persist in trying them by the standard of 
the masculine nature and then declare them “‘want- 
ing.” It is easy to see that there is a great deal 
of shirking duty and unfaithfulness to engagements 
among working people, but I find it in both sexes. 
When one thinks how differently man and woman 
stand related to the outside world as laborers and 
providers in those happiest of all human relations, 
the conjugal and parental, one feels how much 
harder it must be for the feminine nature to bind 
itself to steady daily manual or even intellectual 
labor, for woman’s best and most characteristic 
work is of another kind. Alas! It must be 
done by a large majority of women, and 
we who have daughters should see toit that 
our girls, as well as our boys, are fitted by 
the training we give them to earn their daily 
bread whenever it becomes necessary or expedient 
for them to doso,. Young girls must face this neces- 
sity bravely, whether they have any ambition for a 
“career” or not. They have come into a world 


‘where each one must do a part or become a hin- 


drance to the rest, and work of any kind, faithfully 
done, will prove a blessing to the sincere soul. 





I like Miss Alcott’s story—‘* Work "—because I 
think it “true to nature" that Christie should not 
speedily find some great work that would make 
her famous among women; but that she should 
try different things as they presented themselves 
to her when waiting, making some blunders, and 
meeting the trials of sickness and lack of work 
and discouragement generally, and finding out at 
last that it is better to be a good, true woman than 
to make any great noise in the world. I commend 
this book to Henrietta, but I suspect that the most 
helpful book for young women yet written is Mrs. 
Diaz’s “Lucy Maria.” This judgment is given, 
hewever, before reading the whole story. 

The majority of women who must earn their 
own living turn to the needle, the school-room, 
and the kitchen, and I think it the most natural 
thing in the world, since it is so plain to them that 
if they should find their conquering hero and marry 
him, and have a home and family of their own, all 
that they have learned and practiced in their voca-. 
tion as seamstress, teacher, or housekeeper may 
be very helpful in the new experience. There is a 
complaint that the ranks of sewing women and fe- 
male teachers are crowded; but it is hard to find 

skillful and painstaking seamstresses, and the high 
prices they command when found, above the pit- 
tance earned by the average sewing woman, show 
how scarce they are. We need more “live” teach- 
ers, too. There is no probability of there ever 
being a glut in that market though every vacancy 
in the schools should have a hundred disappointed 
applicants. But. the teacher’s work is one for 
which a person ought to have a decided genius, 
There is certainly a demand for kitchen labor, but 
it is usually hard work, and not attractive to Amer- 
ican girls at present. Educated American girls do 
enter upon the work sometimes, bravely meeting 
or defying the prevailing laws of caste, but I think 
they usually find it a pretty hard road to travel. 
Few of our girls are physically fit for the house- 
hold labor of a family where only one servant is 
kept. Ihave had considerable opportunity to see 


this from the servant’s standpoint lately, and I see 


that even the strong Swede and Norwegian servant 


‘girls soon break down or lose much of their in- 


herited strength after they come to this country 


‘and go out to service. Sometimes the housework 


for a family is pleasant, healthful, and remunera- 
tive; and the only hard thing about it then is that 
invisible but quite perceptible barrier that czste 
sets up between mistress and maid, and which will 
remain, I fear, until the golden rule has been more 
perfectly expounded by the public teacher and 
shall come to be practiced by us all. Henrietta 
might do many worse things than to fill the place 
of a faithful housemaid. ‘ 
* There is a demand forskillful nurses for the sick, 
and the wages are said to be good. The work is 
sometimes easy and pleasant, sometimes hard and 
very disagreeable. Some course of training is 
necessary, but a girl really in earnest could soon 
work into a good position in that vineyard. 

I do not need to thention all the kinds of work 
that women may do with propriety and profit. It 
often seems to them that the fact that they are 
women keeps them out of lucrative situations, and 
no one can settle just how much that. has to do 
with it until some other questions are settied, or 
rather some experiments tried; for instance, the 
effect of the ballot in woman’s hand, perhaps, and 
more especially the effect of a style of dress that 
does not hinder the working woman both physi- 
cally and mentally. 


Tae New Dress REFORM MOvEMENT.—Spesk- 
ing of woman’s dress, let me express a little of the 
joy and hope a working woman feels on hearing of 
the new movement for a reform in woman’s dress. 
The new movement is unlike the oid one in almost 
every respect, and I believe it will be*unlike that 
in the rapid and complete revolution it will soon 
work in the department of fashions. The leaders 
in the work do not seem to be as sangujne as this, 
nor do they seem to aspire to be leaders. They 
only lead as President Lincoln did, going ahead as 
the masses behind press them up. 


















































































































































































The shame of woman’s dress is too great to be 
borne in silence longer, and cultivated women in 
~ the most intelligent. circles are diligently searching 
for a better way. Ladies of different cities are 
‘consulting together over this important matter—a 
healthful, untrameling, and beautiful costume for 
women. I have read the essay that Miss Eliz- 
abeth Stewart Phelps presented to the New Eng- 
land Woman’s Club, afterwards published in the 
Independent; also the report of the chairman of 
the Dress Committee appointed by that club, and 
Tam very glad about it all. 


Economizinc Space.—A line from “ Aurora 
Leigh ” pops into my head as I write ‘‘ economiz- 
ing space” after speaking about woman’s dress— 
something that Romney said to Aurora, I believe, 
about leaving her room to swing her “ample 
skirts of womanhood.” 

Our ample skirts have long required more room 
to swing without fretting their wearers by their 
constant catching and-brushing things over when 
we find ourselves in narrow quarters. 

Some of my readers may find it necessary to live 
in few and rather crowded apartments. In sucha 
case they appreciate the tricks that enable them to 
keep their comforts and conveniences about them 
without being too much cluttered up in their 
arrangements. 

CLOSETs or wardrobes are son:etimes extempor- 
ized by turning piano or organ Loxes up on end 
and giving them a curtain door, with a shelf or two 
if there is room: I have scen a largs dry-goods 
box set up on legs, bringing it up high enough for 
convenience, and leaving space underneath and be- 
hind the curtain drawh in front of it, to keep 
boots and shoes. I have seen a pretty toilet table 
made of an empty barrel set _right end up, and cov- 
ered with a semicircular board cushioned and 
draped neatly so as to conccal the barrel, which 
was packed with clothing not needed at that 
season. 

TRUNDLE-BEDS are not entirely out of use, and 
they may be made to do excellent service. I re- 
member now that Miss Beecher recommends them 
in her “‘American Woman’s Home.’’ They may 
shove under a large bed the long way of the bed, 
or may shove in from the side. They are easily 
made even by unskilled carpenters who have any 
knack in that line. The legs must be very short, 
and on castors. It is convenient to have the 
trundle-bed made long enough for a grown person. 
Then mamma and the baby can occupy it, while 
papa does his best to keep another child upon the 
higher bed covered during the night. Fathers 
learn to appreciate a mother’s cares while engaged 

in that way. The trundle-bed must not be made 
up.and shoved under too early in the morning. 
The bedding must be well aired first. Such a bed 
should not be used if the room is very small and 
close. The more persons sleeping in the room the 
more fresh air is needed. I wish every human be- 
ing could have a whole bed in a large private room, 
at least when desired; but it can not be so, and I 
am glad we have such nice extension lounges. We 
have them in various styles, and can have a tidy 
lounge for the day’s use turned into a large com- 
fortable bed for the night. Ours only cost four 
dollars, and pulls out like the one described in the 
Agriculturist lately. It has an open-work head- 
board and foot-board. A movable screen to use 
with it is desirable ; but we will speak of that again. 
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Hloop-Skirts.—Several correspondents have 
written to show how wall-baskets of various kinds 
can be made out of the springs of hoop-skirts, and 
some have kindly sent us drawings. We have seen 
these baskets frequently, and do not regard them 

. They, when at their best, look ‘ hoop- 
‘skirty,” and as there are several better ways of 
‘making wall-baskets we do not reproduce the de- 

is. A wall-basket to hold newspaper, or even 
(which no wall-basket should be used 
puld have an air of solidity and strength 
of skirt wire can never present. 
ay be taken with them, they look 
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light and flimsy, as they really are. We must 


await some other suggestions. 


Who is to Blame? 
pier eee 

Nobody is to blame. Yes, everybody is to blame. 
Im fact, this question, as usuaMy asked, is a 
foolish one. 

Good sense dictates that we should seek out thc 
cause of each disaster, and by correcting the fault 
there prevent repeated trouble. But this disposi- 
tion to hunt out some particular individual and 
heap upon him the responsibility for any catas- 
trophe is somewhat diabolical. No honest-hearted 
man or woman beljeves that ‘‘a blunder is worse 
than acrime.” Search out the exact weak spot if 
you choose. Point out the precise mistake upon 
which the disaster turned, but treat it as a simple 
mistake, remembering that “to err is human; to 
forgive divine.” 

Have you seen how the blaming disposition 
works in a family? Itsets every one upon the de- 
fensive, even the youngest child who can talk 
plain. ‘I didn’t do it!” “I didn’t!’’ they ex- 
claim as soon as any accident happens. Then each 
begins to criminate some one else. Whew! 
These are the fumes from the “pit.” Home and 
heaven are not at all alike where the blaming 
spirit is rampant. 

See those children running around the corner of 
the house to giggle and dance unheard and unseen. 
**Good!”’ says one, ‘father broke it himself!” 
“Careless child!” says another, mimicking his 
father’s tones and manner. ‘ He ought to have his 
ears boxed, to make him more careful,’’ says a 
third. And these children are supposed to be un- 
der excellent ‘“‘ government,” they are so obedient 
and respectful to their father’s face. They only 
bide their time. Contempt and bitterness rankle 
in their hearts, and as soon as they dare, won’t 
they ‘‘show him’’? Every little blunder of theirs 
is pounced upon, and the little victims are blamed 
unmercifully. They learn to watch their critics 
with savage eagerness to discover faults and mis- 
takes that may equal their own. 

It doesn’t pay. Weall make mistakes. We all 
do mischief when we don’t mean to. When Brid- 
get, the cook, or when pinafored Mamic breaks one 
of your best dishes, you may be sure she is sorry, 
and her penitence is about in proportion to the 
largeness of your forgiveness. The more sure she 
is that you will not love her less, the more she is 
grieved to give you trouble. 

Don’t ask ‘* who is to blame?’’? Sometimes you 
may ask ‘How did it happen?” but usually it is 
quite as effective to gather up the pieces, only 
saying that you are “sorry, but it can not be 
helped now;”’ and then you may say cordially, 
“Tam sure you will try to be more careful after 
this.” At least try this way, and watch as you 
have opportunity the results of these two methods, 

RELL. 
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Work for the Girl who Expects to Marry. 


Almost all young girls, I fancy, expect to have 
husbands and families some day. Why should 
they not? That is a part of their true woman 
nature; and I, for one, think ita pity that such a 
wholesome hope should s0 often fail of fulfillment. 
It is only a part of a woman’s mission on earth, to 
be sure, to fill the position of wife and mother, but 
it is a part that is secondary to no other part. 
Marriage is by no means a state of unmixed happi- 
ness. Almost all married women pass through 
severe trials of one kind or another, but there are 
usually some very precious compensations. 

I mean the girl who is ‘“‘ engaged,” of course; 
but any remarks I am about to make need not ex- 
clude those maidens to whom the “ possible he” 
has not yet appeared. These latter need not go 
very briskly about the preparation of their wedding 
trousseau just yet, nor need the engaged damsels if 
they are already well clothed. It is a pity and a 
shame for a young woman to weary and vex herself 
over ruffles and folds, and tucks and trimmings, 








for weeks and months before her wedding-day. If 





she will avoid the vulgarity of a “splendia™ pub- 
lic wedding, she can escape a world of trouble in 
the millinery line. About all that I have no par. 
ticular advice to give. I want to speak of some- 
thing more important, and I will tell what first set. 
me to thinking seriously about it. 

I went to visit a deaF old school-mate for 0 few 
days. We had been very intimate as school-girls 
and now we were both engaged (at least tacitly), 
and we talked together about our hopes and plans, 
My friend displayed to me her treasures in the way 
of a wedding outfit. She was a teacher, and wag 
earning and doing everything herself, and I wag 


; amazed at the amount of work she was doing, 


Counterpanes, bed-quilts, carpeting, clothing, ang 
in every possible ‘‘odd moment” elaborate tatting, . 
which was then ‘the rage.’ It had never occurred 
to me to get “such a ready” as that. Neither of 
us expected to be married very soon, and I was just 
going on with my general after-school-day educa. 
tion and employments, but was half-unconsciously 
engaged in taking notes, especially of domestic 
life. I had not thought of making a particle of 
trimming, After I left my friend her case worried 
me, and several months afterward I summoned 
courage and told her just how it all seemed to me, 
I thought she was wearing out her health and frit. 
tering away her mind, so that I feared her lover 
would find that they had not been keeping pace 
with each other when next they met, and would 
have reason to feel disappointed in her. I’beggea 
her to read good practical books on physiology and 
hygiene, and learn first of all to take care of her 
health; and then to take time for reading and 
broad thinking, and fit herself to be an intelligent 
companion for the best kind of a husband. My 
friend thanked me for the letter, but said it came 
too late, as what I feared had already come to pass. 
I know those girls who toss their heads and de- 
clare that they are never going to marry—not they. 
Well, then don’t, my dears, until you are so in- 
clined. But it will do you no harm—on the con- 
trary, much good—if you, along with the girls who 
do expect to marry, will fit yourself to live the life 
of a healthy, sensible, useful woman—and that is 
the best outfit for a happy marriage. Learn to 
support yourself in some way. Learn how to take 
care of yourself and others, whether sick or well, 
and value-skill in all housewifery arts. If you 
will also study the natures and needs of children, 
you may one day be very thankful that you did so. 
Do you want a rule for happiness in married 
life ? I know of none better than this, Let each try 
to make the other happy. In other words, ‘‘ Study 
the things that make for peace.” RELL. 
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Wasuineg MILK Disnes or “ Tin THINGS.” — 
I was somewhat exercised in mind by directions 
that I lately read in a farmer’s paper for washing 
dishes. The writer bids us wash our milk-pans, 
etc., first with boiling suds, then rinse them in 
boiling water, and then “ wipe them with a damp 
cloth.” She says she can not tell the reason, but 
she finds that if tin things are wiped with a per- 
fectly dry cloth ‘‘there is a stickiness left behind 
which soon becomes a sourness.”’? I think I can 
tell her the reason. It is because the cheesy part 
of the milk has been scalded on to the tin, and is 
only taken off (and but partially then, I am afraid) 
by the cool, damp wiping cloth. I think that most 
good housekeepers prefer to wash the milk-pans 
first in a water below scalding heat. It is very 
common in good dairies to wash them first in cold 
water (which does not remove the cream) then in 
hot suds (which does), and then in a clear hot 
water rinse, wiping them or setting them in the hot 
sun. Since reading the article referred to I have 
tried it many times, and have never found that the 
cleanest and driest of wiping cloths left any sticki- 
ness behind; but I never wash dishes in scalding 
water. I see people pile their dirty dishes into the 
dish-pan and pour boiling water over them, and I 
feel sure that there will be some “stickiness left 
behind.”” Warm water, but below the scalding 
heat, is best, unless your dishes are soiled princi- 
pally by fat and butter, Everything but grease 
sealds on instead of off. AwNa. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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Sea-Shells—Cowries. 


The more beautiful sea-shells are everywhere prized as 
ornaments, and it is no rare thing to find in far inland 
homes a collection of various kinds. These are often 
kept as precious mementos of friends who “ went to 
sea” and never returned. We never see a collection of 
these shells upon a mantel-shelf far, far from the sea- 
shore but we think of the story they might tell could 





A COWRY SHELL AND ANIMAL, 


they do anything but “buzz” when held to the ear. 
The cowries are among the most common of these shells, 
and they are also among the most beautiful. Their form 
is pleasing, the polish of the surface is perfect, and the 
coloring, not only in the spots that mark the surface of 
the different kinds but at the under side of the shell, is 
of the most charming kind. How many who have these 
shells and prize them among their household treasarcs, 
ever think that each one has been the house of an animal 
as much as the oyster-shel] is the house of the oyster? 
Yet not only is this true, but had there been no animal 
there had been no shell. The beautiful shell, with its 
enameled surface, its play of colors, its pleasing shape, 
is the product of an animal that some might consider re- 
pulsive in appearance. By a process as slow and as little’ 
observed as the growth of our own bones has the slimy 
mollusk been building up the beautiful shell. The animal 
has done it for its own protection—for a place of retreat 
into which it could draw its soft body and be safe from 
the attacks of all enemies. We have given an engraving 
of the cewry—both shell and animal—so that when you 
admire the beautiful sea-shells, and put them to your ear 
to hear the sea roar (a tin one would do as well for this), 
you may think that you are indebted for your pleasure to 
a very humble, slimy animal that lives and enjoys itself 
in the tropical seas, and one that is as much a part in the 
great system of Nature as those who make more noise in 
the world. 
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Something about Insects. 


It ic always pleasant for us to know that our boys and 
girls go about with their eyes open, and it is also plea- 
gant to have them, when they come across objects that 
they do not know about or can not find out about, come 
to us for help. Insects, especially the larger and more 
showy ones, are sure to attract attention, and we give 
here engravings of two that have been sent us, they be- 
ing found in almost all parts of the country and having 
a rather interesting history. Do you know all about the 
changes of insect life? The main story is told in a few 
words, but it is subject to many variations. So let all of 
you recollect this short account of insect life. In the 
first place there is 
the egg. In a few 
days, it may be 
weeks or even 
months, the egg is 
hatched, and _ out 
comes what is po- 
pularly called a 
“worm,” but it is 
better to call it a 
grub or caterpillar. 
This “worm” is 
properly cafied a 
larva, and its chicf 
business in life is to 
eat and grow. Some 
live on leaves, others 
find both home and 
food by boring into 
the stems of plants, 
they live in the ground and feed upon roots, or they pass 
their days in woolen goods, leather, or other animal mat- 





Fig. 1.—STAG-BEETLE. 








ter. This larva keeps on feeding and growing, throwing 
off its old skin when it gets too large, and wearing a new 
one that it has already prepared, until it attains its full 
size. This generally takes but afew weeks, but sometimes 
years are required for the larva to make its full growth. 
Sooner or later it stops eating, and generally becomes 
quiet. Sometimes it wraps itselt in a silken covering, 
sometimes in a coffln of earth, and then in other cases 
the outer skin hardens and forms its sleeping case. 
Whatever form-it may take on it is called a pupa or 
chrysalis. After a period ot quiet that is often death- 
like the pupa awakens, the coverings are burst, and the 
perfect imsect or 
imago comes out. It 
may be a beetle, a 
butterfly, a moth, a 
“miller,” a two- 
winged fly, or other 
insect. With wonder- 
ful modifications this 
is the general course 
of insect life. First 
the egg, then the 
larva, next the pupa, 
and finally the per- 
fectinsect. So when 
you see @ butterfly or 
a beetle you see the 
result of many 
changes, and can 
know from its ap- 
pearance but little 
pf what it has done in its earlier life. When the 
June-bug or May-beetle, as it is’ variously called, comes 
buzzing into the room and bobs its stupid head against 
the ceiling, you have nothing to tell you that this is the 
perfect state of the same pest that has been destroying the 
strawberry roots and cutting off the roots in the grass- 
plot. To come to the insects that have been sent us. 
Figure 1 is the Stag-beetle, also frequently called the 
Horn-bug, although it is not in the proper sense of the 
word a“ bug” at all. It is over an inch long, and from 
its size as well as its large jaws, which are capable of 
giving a pretty hard pinch, it is quite sure to be noticed. 
Perhaps you do not care about the scientific name for it, 
but it will do no hurt to know that entomologists, those 
who make a study of insects, call it Zucanus Dama. In its 
larva state it lives in the roots of old apple-trees and 
similar places. Figure 2 

is a larger and more no- 

ticeable beetle. You will 

at once when you catch 

one, as you may happen 

to on trees or on the sides 

of buildings in the sum- 

mer months, say ‘*Oh!. 
what eyes!" The beetle 

is of a grayish black color, 

with two very large vel- 

vety-black spots which 

are mistaken for eyes,*but 

they are only ornaments. 

Eyes are in the head, and 

if you look you will find 

them, while these spots 

are on the chest and are 

not eyes at all, If you Fig, 2.spRING-BEETLE. 

should catch one of these 

fellows, and they are harmless, lay it on its back and see 
what happens. <A click and a bounce, up goes the insect 
several inches into the air and alights on its fect. We 
can not now describe the peculiar “spring-back” by 
which it does this, but the trick is characteristic of a 
number of our beetles, mostly smaller than this one; 
hence they are called click-bectles or spring-beetles. 
The grubs (Jarve, plural of Zarva) of some of them are 
our most destructive enemies, and known by the popular 
names of “cut-worms” and “ wire-worms "—names 
that, by the way, are also applied to the larve of other 
and widcly different insects. The larve of the one figured 
are not very troublesome, and they are not very numer- 
ous. They live for the most part in half decayed trees, 
especially in old apple-trees. The entomologist’s name 
for this beetle is Alaus oculatus. We must apologize to 
the young friends who sent these insects for the long de- 
lay in replying, for we have had the engravings ready for 
nearly a year, but could not make room for them before. 
To those who wish to preserve beetles, we may say that 
the best way is to put them into alcohol, whiskey or any 
other strong atcoholic liquid. We may say something at 
another time about “setting them up,” as it is called, 
for final preservation ; but they will keep for any length 
of time in alcoholic liquids, Butterflies can not be pre- 
served in this way, as the beautifnl markings upon their 
wings would be destroyed. The best way to kill these is 
to put a few drops of chloroform upon them and set them 
to dryin a natural position by means of pins. They 
must be kept in boxes secure from dust, mites, and moths, 
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Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 
ANAGRAMS, 
1. A new gold deck. 6. Pride's hope. 
2. Strange dress. %. Balance rest. 
3. Deacon N., sir. - “8. Neither can I. 
4. So inspired. ‘9. Oh! mean pen, 


5. Deprive him so. 10. Mac’s nice crust. ~ 

CROSS-WORD, 

My first is in finger but not in thumb. 

My next is in cherry but not in plum. 

My third is in old but not in new. 

My fourth is in church but not in pew. 

My fifth is Th gun but not in sword. 

My sixth is in whisper but not in word: 

My seventh is in wall but not in fence. 

My eighth is in dollar. but not in pense. 

My ninth is in mask but not in face, 

My tenth is In charm but not in grace. 

My eleventh is in silver but not in gold. 

My twelfth is in new but not in old. 

My thirteenth is in grate but not in coal. 

My fourteenth is in heart but not in soul. 

My fifteenth is in song but not in ditty. ° 

My sixtcenth is in pain but not in pity. 

My whole, we read, in early youth 

Was bold enongh to tell the truth. G. W. 8. 
ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. 


OUO)SMHELI(ILLB 





Od dogo ot rouy mynee hatt eh yam bemoce oury infred. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Iam composed of forty-two letters. 
My 26, 2, 4, 83, 14, 39, 9, 29 is a bird. 
My 41, 11, 15, 19, 6, 38 is powerful. 
My 35, 17, 32, 24, 1 is to delineate. , 
My 381, 13, 8, 8, 22, 37, 20, 12, 40 is a quadruped, aiso 
aquatic bird. 
My 380, 7, 16, 84, 23 isa tame fowl. 
My 27, 36, 28, 10, 21 is an impression. 
My 25, 5, 18, 42 fragments. = 
My whole was a literary sensation of 1871. Bzaw K. 
. RIDDLE. 
I wait on the King, or the Queen if you please ; 
Yam under your eye, you can turn me with ease. 
JES. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE JULY NUMBER. 

Numericat Entema.—Geography. 

Cross-Worp.—San Francisco. 

Bianks.—1. Knew, gnu, new. 2. Rode, road, rowed. 
8. See, sea. 4. Cent, sent, scent. 5. Rain, reign, rein. 

PuzziEe.—Spear: from which may be made ape, peas, 
pears, ear, asp, rap. 

Posit1IvEs AND CoMPARAfIVES.—l. Ham, hammer. 
2. Stream, streamer. 38. Sow, sour. 4. Hop, hopper. 
5. Sum, summer. 6. Buff, buffer. 

Goop Apvice.—Begin at the last letter, and read up 
and down from right to left: 

Hope on, hope ever, oh! never despair, 
Be busy, be cheerful, and drive away care. 

P1.—An Irishman mecting another asked him what 
had become of a mutual friend. ‘* Arrah, now, my dear 
honey,” answered he, ** Paddy was condemned to be 
hanged, but saved his life by dying in prison.” 

ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC.— 

207)954163(4609 (Key: Coldstream.) 
rr We 
AUNT SUE’S NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

I have received several letters concerning the geo- 
graphical prize trial, requesting answers in Augnst; but 
the questions came too late. The Puzzle-Box for Septem- 
ber has to be completed on the 20th of July, Those 
letters enclosing postage-stamps were, however, promptly 
answered by mail, There may stHl be time for you to 
revise your lists before the 20th of September. 

Two or more rivers and lakes having the same name will 
only count as one. 

If there be only one letter of a kind in the mountain, two 
of that same kind ean not be used in lake or river. 

G. F. S.—Pray don’t “try for the prize" if it be at all 
fatiguing (I shal] have one list less to examine); the oc- 
cupation is intended for your amusement, not ours. 
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RURAL STRATEG Y.—Dravwn ana Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


Besse BreNNettT.—I never “get tired” of the chil- 
dren's letters. Bless their dear little hearts! I am always 
giad to hear from them, even though they send me but 
one answer to one puzzle. Give my love to C. and to 
his little mite of a ‘“‘ sweetheart,” ‘four years old.” 


T. K. 8.—The J. in the signature to number four 
obviously a misprint; it should have been an I. 


Thanks for puzzles, letters, etc., to Ernest N. L., 
G. F. 8., Tommy Hawk, Frank A. M., Jessie May 
Flower, Belle, and to all the ‘“‘ Mountain ”’-eers. 

Puzzlers will please specify whether they wish to have 
their contributions published in Hearth and Home or in 
the Agriculturist. 

Aunt Sue’s address is P. O. Box 111, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ome e— 
. Mysterious Noises. 


I reaghed home quite late a few evenings ago. The 
blinds were closed, and as I entered the darkened room 
I heard a “ chip-chip-chip,” faster than you can repeat it. 
Tae sound had a regular metallic ring, and I surely 
thonght it was the lawn-mower. Why, is John mowing 
at this late hour? I thought, and opened the blinds to in- 
‘quire, but there was no man nor mower to be seen. As I 

ed the blinds, “‘ chip-chip-chip” it went again. Here 
somethin, Mysterious, and had to be looked after. 
the sound to the chimney; the blower being up 

tate made the sound seem at a distance, but here 

our it. What do you think I found? First 
ahalfround basket of twigs, evi- 


dently a nest, and then two poor half-fledged birds that 
in their distress made the chip-chip-chipping that 
sounded so like the lawn-mower. Here was the whole 
matter explained. Some chimney-swallows had built in 
the chimney, and the nest with its contents had fallen 
down from near the chimney-top to the lower floor. No 
wonder the poor little things were in trouble! The twigs 
of which the basket-like nest was built were somewhat 
larger than a knitting-needle, and not much interwoven, 
but stuck together. Never having seen a nest of this 
kind before, I was puzzled to know what the twigs were 
stuck together with. Upon consulting Mr. Samuels’s 
book, I found that the bird uses its saliva forthe purpose 
of fastening the twigs to one another, and for fastening 
the whole to the side of the chimnéy-flue. The birds 
were quite well grotvn, so large that I wonder how they 
could have found room in the nest; and arecent rain had 
so softened the glue, as we will call it, that it gave way, 
and birds, nest, and all came tumbling down. Poor 
things, they could not be put back in the chimney, so 
they were placed upon the roof in hope that the parent 
birds might find them; but these probably left when the 
nest disappeared, and the little things were found dead 
in the morning. Isn’t it strange that certain swallows 
should select such an out of the way and dangerous place 
as a chimney-fiue to build in? Tnx Doctor. 


Rural Strategy. 


“Will! William !! We-yll-ynm!!!—Charlie ! Charles !! 
Chee-yarles!!!""—The roguish boys heard Aunt Betsey 
calling, they knew that she wanted kindling-wood or 


some errand done, and so, as boys sometimes will, they 
pretended not to hear. They were having altogether too 
good a time in the barn, for Will had a new book which 
he was reading to Charlie, and just as he had got to 
where the beautiful princess was in a dangerous place: 
there came the well-known call. They kept as still as 
possible, but Aunt Betsey knew where they were, and a8 
the boys had played that trick once too often she deter- 
mined to show them that she was in carnest this time. 
So catching up a strap she started for the barn. The 
boys saw through the cracks that she was coming, and in 
no very pleasant mood either. Something must be done, 
and Will, the quicker-witted of the two, jerked off his 
boots, & movement that was followed by Charlie, and 
having placed them as you see in the picture they climbed 
to the top of the mow to watch. They had hardly done 
this when Aunt Betsey entered strap in hand, and in no 
very good humor. ‘‘Ah ha! you young shirks think to 
hide in that way, do you?’’—and down came the strap 
with a whack upon a lot of empty boots. The picture 
only shows the approach upon the enemy’s works, It 
would take a series of pictures to show the whole. Just 
think of Aunt Betsey’s surprise when she found there 
were nothing but boots, her consternation when she 
heard a voice from above cry out “Sold this time, 
aunty !’’ and then how the good old lady had to langh, 
and the boys laughed, and having had their bit of fun 
they let the princess in the story take care of herself, and 
went, like good boys as they really were, and did all that 
the good old aunty wanted of them. The boys are now 
*‘young gentlemen,” and they don’t quite like to have 
Aunt Betsey tell the story of this boyish prank of theirs. 
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THE 


SMITH AMERICAN 
ORGAN COMPANY, 


Now in its twenty-third year of successful business, 





and with greatly increased facilities, offers to the 
musical public a great variety of ‘instruments, adapted 
to both public and private use, furnished with all 
the best appliances for musical effects, and set in 
eases of new and beautiful designs. 

Catalogues, with finely engraved cuts from photo- 
graphs, and with full and accurate descriptions, will 
be sent, postage free, to any address upon application. 

Correspondence respectfully solicited from those who 
desire to purchase 

THE 


Best Instruments 
“NOW MADE. 


——— 


Tremont Street, opposite Waltham Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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BANKING AND — FINANCIAL. — 
/ (2 Banking House of FISK & HATCH, | 


New Yor«, August 11th, 1873. . ; 

The SEVEN PER CENT BONDS OF THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
COMPANY are issued in the denominations of $1,000 each, interest payable July and January, both principal 
and interest payable in United States Gold Coin, in the City of ‘New York, The price of these bonds for the present 
is 90 and accrued interest—that is, a $1,000 bond would cost to-day $907.86. At the present price of gold 
the income derived is equal to nearly nine per cent in currency. With the rapidly increasing 
business of the road, its commanding importance as another great east and west trunk line, its. complete roadway 
of 420 miles, the princely wealth of iron, coal, salt, and timber along its route, its tapping at its Western 
terminus on the Ohio River over 12,000 miles of water navigation, its Eastern terminus resting on the tide waters 
of the Atlantic Ocean, and the fact that the other great parallel trunk lines are being compelled to lay additional 
tracks to meet the enormous and steadily augmenting traffic between the East and West—all warrant us in our belief 
that the securities of the Chesapeake and Ohio are destined to-attain a high rank in the markets of the world. At 
present, Government bonds are so high, and really desirable permanent investment securities at a reasonable price 
so difficult to be obtained, it is very gratifying to us to have these bonds for our friends and customers. 

We also have a small amount of the OLD SIX PER CENT GOLD BONDS OF THE CHESA- 
PEAKE AND OHIO; the price of these is 88% and accrued interest. They are issued in denominations of 
$100, $500, and $1,000, interest payable May and November. Underlying as they do a property that has cost nearly 
$38,000,000, and which is constantly increasing in value, they need no recommendation. ‘Fhe small remaining 
balance will soon be absorbed. 


$100 bond will cost to-day............ Mahle secu cleev ce wan deuctuaes $90 18: 
600. bond will cost G0-d8y... 6.45 iseeccccedc eens casepesmbenee eee 450 88 
1,000 bond will cost to-day. ....... bcc cc cscs: cdc acd dbecwceb actos 901 77 


We also buy and sell the Central and Western Pacific Gola Sonds at the market price. * 

The Central Pacific Company has now over 1,200 miles of completed, road, and its earnings this year will reach 
upward of $13,000,000... Their securities should rank withthose of the.Government itself. 

We also continue to deal in Government Bonds, execute orders at the Stock Exchange for, investment Stocks 
and Bonds, receive deposits on which we allow interest at the rate of four per cent per annum, and Ss a 


general banking business. 
FIsK & HATOH. fe 





METFore ENGLISH CHAM- |! 


TIN- PREVENTs POISONING 
TARG RIFLE. LINED lead water, It is stronger. than Lead 
SMITE a WESSO} REVOLVING ADA Pipe, more durable, = Bh yiige oe and as éasi 
BREECH, POCKET RIFLE. SIX-SHOT. MAKES A |-_ EAD | s0lc dered. Price 1634 cents @ po 
FINE RGET. tive P: ee sent ey mail free. oe 


TA 
BREECH LOADING SHOT-Greky vescertion. | IPE 14 LEAD CO., 218 Center St, New Yor 
ie J. ° 
SCHUYLER HARTLEY & GRAHAM, ANTED—A FARMER in sais 
aiden Lane, New York. as agent we the Collins Steel Plows, For terms, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAK address COLLINS & CO., 22 Water St.,.N vb Sind 











he Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 





OFFERS TO INSURERS THE ADVANTAGES OF 


RATE OF: MORTALITY AND WORKING BXPENSES, 


The rate of mortality experienced by the Northwestern for the past ten years has been 
lower than that of any other leading company. 


losses by nearly a quarter of a million dollars. 
those of other companies, when volume of new business is considered. For further information 


regarding the Company, write to Home Office, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cee e reece cr cere sees cee Cee reer eed SHOTS COEOTOO SESE See Fee FOSESS CoEEEeeEs Gee eHosesesese- cebESbos hud SESE RO OS SES 





january, 1873, $13,000,000.00. 





"For six years the Doty Washer and Universal Wringer 


haye been invaluable members of my kitchen family, | 


and I have found them most efficient aid in the weekly 
task of cleansing clothes. Every assistant I have had 
has readily learned how to use them, and been delighted 
with the ease with which their work is ¢ccomplished. 
I would that every housekeeper possessed these valuable 
labor-saving machines.—Laura E. Lyman, Zditress 
“‘Home Interests,” N. Y. Weekly Tribune. 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


MIXEB* READY FOR USE, 
Sold. Only -by the Gallon, 
AND WILL OUTLAST~ANY OTHER. 


It is water-proof, elastic, and economical. Over one hun- 
dred different shades. Sample Card of Volors and Prices 
furnished on application. 

G3 Address orders to 

‘AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT Cco., 
32 Burling Slip, New York, 
Or Cleveland, Ohio. 





RATE OF INTEREST ON INVESTMENTS AND A HIGH RESERVE FUND 


The Company now has loaned $6,490,545.13 upon first-class real estate, security valued at 
$23,488,131.00, During the year 1872 the amount of $2,300,891.13 was loaned at ‘ten per cent 
interest, payable semi-annually. 
cent) is the. highest standard in use in America. 
high a reserve. 


The basis of reserve held by the Company (actuaries’ four per 
Not more than@@ne Company in ea. ote 89 


In 1872 its interest receipts exceeded its death 
Its working expenses are very small compared with 


EMORY McCLIN'TOCK, heteary 
WILLARD MERRILL, Secretary. 


J. H. VAN DYKE, President. 
HEBER SMITH, Vice-President. 





Try a Pair of 


Cable Screw Wire 


BooTts, 
AND SEE IF THEY WILL NOT HELP 


REDUCE YOUR SHOE BILL. 


Some think that protruding toes look 
better than a 


SILVER-TIPPED 


GEO. A. PRINCE & 00. 
ORGANS & MELODEONS. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory in the 
United States. 


52,000 





Now in use. 
Boot. or Shoe. No other Musical Tnieerqmmegt ere obtqined ' the same 
Take Your Choice. Bp ss NS 
§@™ Send for Price-Lists. me ; 





Address BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


OUR TON Hay Gonies. $87. 50: 
THE JONES SCALE WO 
Free Price-List. Binghamton, N. Y. 





MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
Key Check Outfits. Catalogues and full par- 


The Best Thing. suet cans fe 





MO2 EY 8,"M. Spencer, 117 Hanover fin Boston, Mass; 





RANK. MILLER’S 
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REES, 


ore & BULBOUS ROOTS 


For AUTUMN of 1873. 

& Barry offer to Planiers and Dealers 

; and bacon complete stock in the country of 
Dwart oo Trees, 


Vv 
bet feagts shrubs: Eve 


- ew & Ornamenta Trees, 
Rare Green & Hot House Plants, 
Bulbous Flow ts. 


Sinait pareets forwar de by mail when desired. Prompt 


attention to a iy | hee 
Descriptive and Jilustrated Priced Catalogues sent prepaid 
on receipt ws mie , a8 Soll 
Bo. 1—Fruits, hg,” $-Ovdamentai Trees, 10c. 
reenhou “foes 30, 4 4—Wholesale (Just Pub- 
lished), Free. No. 5 5—Bulbs, Free. Address 
Establ'd 1840. 


ELLWANGER &  & BARRY, 
Y. 


fount Hope Nurseries, ROCHESTER, 


Trees ! Trees! Trees! 


FALL—1873. 
A Wery Tnarge Supply of 


Pear. and Apple Trees 


of choicest quality. Also, 
Norway Spruce, 
A very fine stock; and a general assortment of Nursery 
Products, at the 


SYRACUSE NURSERIES. 


Catalogues sent on application. Correspondence solicited. 
SMITII & POWELL. 
Syracusz, N. Y., August 1, 1873. 


SURPLUS STOCK. 


000 LE. Fine, first-class 3 yr. trees. 
100308 PREACH. Fine, first-class ; yr. from bud. 
do. VAN BUREN’S GOLDEN 


ARF. 

) PLUM ON PEACH. Fine 2 yr. trees. 
) APRICOT. 1 and 2 yr. fine tree 
) ASPARAGUS. Colossal and “Giant. 2 


ants. 
50.000 HYBRID. PERPETUAL, and MOSS 
- *“*ALL ON OWN 
50,000 BOURBON, CHINA, \"NOISETTE, TEA, 
and CLIMBING ROSES. 
10 Oe Sen JUNIPER. 2 toSft. Extra heavy. 
200,ove SE BERIAN and other fine ARBOR-VITA. 


1 uo 
100,000 HARDY SHRUBBERY. 
Suieeble f for Park and Cemetery Planting. 


We offer the above, together with a full line of Nursery 











year 





Several sizes. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
CROCUS, LILIES, 


and all other Bulbs for planting in 
the Autumn; also Bulb-Glasses, 
Fancy Flower-Pots, Fern-Cases, 
Winter-Flowering Plants. 

The largest and finest assortment 
in the country. Prices moderate. 
Descriptive Catalogue mailed to all 
applicants /ree. 

HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPORTED DUTCH BULBS 


a, Tulips, Lilies, Narcissus, Crocus, 








ete. The largest and most complete collection of first-class 
Bulbs ever ee Fatalosres for the autumn just 
published. J. THORBURN’ &. CO., Seed Warehouse, 


15 John Street, New York. 


Choice Dutch Bulbs, 


In ‘assorted cases, from different celebrated growers, for 
sale by Cc. Cc. ABEL & CO., 
9 South William St., and 61 Stone St., New York. 


ARDEN, FIELD, FLOWER, and 
Fruit Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Trees, V ines, 
Small Fruits, etc. We invite correspondence from all 
in want of gegyine, strong, healthy stock. Old customers 
will receive price-list as usual. - H. BROWN & SONS, 
Seedsmen, 20 Hiram St., New Brunswick, N. J. 


Riverside Nurseries. 


Nurserymen, Dealers, and others wanting first-class Apple 











Trees, in large or small quantity, can be supplied at very 


reasonable figures. Also a few thousand Peach Trees, and 


general Nursery Stock in limited quantity. Call on or 


ALE. S. SHELLER, 
Riverside Nurseries, Lewisburg, Pa. 


HEIKES NURSERIES. 


The Nurseries of W. F. Heikes have been organized as a 
joint stock company, in which Mr. Heikes has become the 
President and the principal stockholder, and he expects to 
devote his exclusive attention to the interests of the Nur- 
series as heretofore. The extension of the business, and the 
perfect system attainable under the new organization, will 
accrue to the interest of our patrons, and we trust for a con- 
tinnance of the ready support heretofore accorded this 
establishment. 

Our Semi-Annual Price-List, through which we are enabled 
to offer a more complete stock than ever before, is now 


address 











Stock, in quantities to suit, at very low r: Correspon- 
dence solicited. Catalogues free. AGEN’ VANTED. 


THE DINCEE & CONARD CoO., 
Wholesale Nurserymen, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


Sweet-Chestnut Trees, etc. 


Three-fourths of a million from 6 inches to 10 feet high, 
Cheaper than ever. A circular free. 
40,009 strong Roses grown in nursery rows. 
100,000 1, 2, and 3 year Grape-Vines. 
50,090 1, 2, and 8 year Currant Bushes, 
5,000 Tulip Trees, 6 to 10 feet high. 
75,000 Peach Trees, first quality. 
2,000 Weeping Mt. Ash, 1 and 2 year heads. 
1,090,000 Evergreens in variety. 
190,000 Deciduous Trees and Shrubs. 
20th Year. 300 Acres. 11 Greenhouses. 
‘ Address STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Lake Co., Chio. 


SiFruit & Ornamen 
| ATWOOD, ROOT & CO, 
[= = 
= 


Castle Brook Nurseries, 
ea ois for the Million. 











Geneva, N. Y. 
_ Immense Stock. Price-Lists free. 


REET 





tego au in ely any a fine assortment ; ra quality ; 
he poy el Satistaction uaranteed. 
Saved ot = gar A fa ~ ye of 
hs, Plants, e “TH talogue 


Renee Columbus Nursery, eta oO. 


00,000 FRUIT TREES, 
rarenn, arednarmene*: 


; M. Good stock. ist free. 
ARV Cc Pina Nursery, Tioga Co., N. Y. 


SOOO FRUIT AND ORNA- 
at ZA ‘mental “rees—A general 
i } ( Per Trees a specialty. 








ready, and will be mailed to all applicants. Address 
HEIKES NURSERIES CO., Dayton, Ohio. 


A SPECIALTY. 


STANDARD & DWARF PEARS, 


Over 390 acres in Trees. Apples, Pears, Plums, Cherries, 
and Peaches. A splendid stock of everything. 
SEEDLINGS. Pear, Plum, Geerty, and Apple. 
Prices be Correspondence solicite¢ 
NICHOLAS & NEIWSON, Geneva, N.Y. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS HAVE AN UNUSUALLY 


Large & Fine Nursery Stock 


For the fall trade of 1873 and spring of 1874. Dealers and 
ree = op tetas yb ms. 
—300,000 Apple Seedlings, 2-year-old, fine. Address 
STEPHE R HOYT & SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 


The Monarch of the West. 


The largest and best Strawherry. Brought 50 cts. per 
quart wholesale when Albany’s were nS at 14 cents. 
vee” ae of Fruit and Berry Baskets......... ss = 

with ea ES 
Price- ist free. - PARRY, Cinns aminson, S J: 


TRAWBERRY INEXHAUSTIBLE. — A new 
perpetual from France, bearing lar, A mg till frost. 
Plants 50c. each, $5 doz. Also Hudson’s Early. Berries. 1 oz. 
each, a week earlier than any other kind. i doz., $3 100. 
Send i Eapiogze 
w. CARPENTER & SON, Rye, Westchester Co., N.Y. 


600 ACRES | 4 Catalogues 20 cts.| 13 GREENHOUSES, 

Oy Descriptive; (2) Wholesale; (3) Bulb; (4) Fruit and 

lower i ites. Immense stock and low prices. Address 
. PHOENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Illinois. 


Free 2icissnenazicrds Trees, 


sert 
W. G. McKELVIE, Geneva, N. Y. 




















HE AmerIcAN STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 
for J ge Poultry. Indispensable to poultry 
breeders. Ft sega the awards at exhibitions. Sent, 
post-paid, _ 
ppt 's New Work on Povrtry, containing 50 superb 
) ma in colors. Published in 25 nos. Issued semi-monthly. 
ce 50 cts. per no., sent carefully wrapped, post-paid. 77 
one no. for a sample, and see the finest work of the kindever 





its wanted. 





a 
Greenhouses to Let, 


Induced by age and infirmity, I propose to } 
aterm of years my greenhouses, eda: frames, dwelline nee tor 
and out-buildings, and 244 acres of land. Situate ne 
township of Kearney, one mile from Ne *wark, N. J, the 
—_ — mantel yy a ge ad, and within 15 milngtes 
walk of several L.ft. depots; 4 minutes to 
‘the City. 9 
he greenhouses consist of threc, connected, ea 
by 180 teet. Heated perfectly by Wethered’ ‘s banat 
Co d-frames, about 250 sashes of 3 by 6 feet, all nearly rev, 
and in perfect order. Aemiraley sheltered. Water wi tliout 
pumping. Business well — — An admirable situa 
a? = a goo paren agg orist : 
ith a competent, reliable party very favorabl 
will be made, and all the stock in trade can be purchased at 
a merely nomin: pe Address 
F. WBOLD, Newark P. O., N. 3, 


35 Essex ‘Pigs. 


Eight weeks old. As fine as any in thecountry. Ready for 
shipping September 15th. 


100 Berkshire Pigs, 


All ages. BEST BLOOD. Warranted Pure. 


Jersey Cattle. 
BULLS, COWS, and HEIFERS 


of the most fashionable styles and of the best milking 
qualities. Prices from $50 clear up. 


Avrshire Cattle. 


BULLS, COWS, and HEIFERS. 
Good in Style and at the Pail. 
All warranted thorough-bred. 
im. A. CHASE, 
245 Broadway, New York. 


ALDERNEY (JERSEY) PRIZE HERD 
FOR SALE. 


My calves are already coming in finely; have so far 18 
already (11 c. c. and z b. ¢.), ail solid fawn color with black 
points. In order to make room, I offer for sale one of the 
two PRIZE HERDS of the New York State Agricultural 
Society—that of 1869 or that of 1872. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS. 


Twenty of my BERKSHIRE Sows have farrowed, giving 
me 126 pigs, a number of which I will dispose of—dams and 
sires both well-known PRIZE-WINNERS. 


AYRSHIRE HEIFERS AND CALVES, 

A few choice AYRSHIRE Queys coming in, and some 
Calves are now for sale. 

Rouen and Aylesbury Ducks. 

Ten trios ROUEN DUCKS and twenty trios AYLES- 

BURYS for sale at reasonable prices, Address 
WILLIAM CROZIER, 
Beacon Stock Farm, Northport, L.I., N.Y. 


THOROUCH-BRED 


es" 
ew 


being 

















JERSEY CATTLE. 


Bulls, Cows, Heifers, and Calves, from Imported Stock 
(registered on the Herd-Book of the American Jersey Cattle 
Club). For sale by 

J. Cc. & D. PENNINGTON, Paterson, N. J. 


Fleetwood Farm, 


Near Frankfort, Ky., 
Thorough-bred Horses, Trotting Stock, Im- 
ported Alderncys, South Down Sheep, etc. 

J. W. HUNT REYNOLDS. 
(State where you saw this advertisement.) 


RI GUILBERT, Evergreen Farm, Pa., has 

ido a few more Cotswold and South-Down Sheep and 

Lambs for sale, gpeap. Also Blooded Cattle and Swine, 
8 














attempted. Address H. H. Sropparp, Hartford, Ct., pub- 
lisher of Taz PountRy Wort. : : 


Water and Land Fowls, in great variety. Deer, Swan, and 
Curiosities for Museums and Shows. Yeverything that a 
fancy or plain_farmer_needs, cheap. ow and 
Swan. A fine Holstcin Bull, 2 years old, for sale. 


THE POULTRY WORLD. 


Do not subscribe for any work on poultry unti] you have 
seen this. Monthly. $1.25 peryear. Specimen copy 10 cts. 


“= POULTRY WORLD, 


HARTFORD, CT. 


Poland China Pigs. 


Iam breeding for sale pure-bred Poland China pigs. My 
stock is bred from some of the best stoc k of A. C. Moore of 
Illinois and Irwin of Ohio. Price $10 each. Address 

S. B. KIRTLEY, Mexico, Audrian Co., Mo. 


NEW SPOTTED HOG.—Send for 
its description. L. B. SILVER, Salem, Ohio. 









































PUSELLL LOM ROSANSE ==> 
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SALT CREEK, AT ASHLAND, NEB.,—LOOKING TOWARD THE PLATTE HILLS, FROM THE MILL HILL. 
BURLINGTON AND MISSOURI RIVER RAILROAD, 


Iowa and Nebraska Lands for Sale, on 10 Years Credit, 


At low prices, and only SIX per cent interest, payable annually for first four years. INWENTY per cent deducted for cash down, and 18, 15, or 10 per cent if paid in folly 


one, two, or three years, 


Free Passes in Iowa or Nebraska, and reduced fare and freight from Chicago allowed to our land buyers and their families. 

A Premium of 20 per cent is given in Nebraska for cultivating half of land bought in 1873 within two years from date of purchase. 

Products have paid for our lands in two years, and now our liberal Reduegions, Rebates on fare and freightfrom Chicago, and Free Passes either in Iowa or Nebraska, will more than 
pay for required improvements and land in two years from date of purchase; still, our long 10 years credit at‘6 per cent interest can be had if desired. Better terms are not offered 

LAND BUYERS passing through Chicago, to secure all benefits we offer, should call at our Chicago office, 59 Clark Street, opposite the Sherman House, and buy Land Exploring 
Tickets of W. H. Wisner, Agent. {2 These Tickets, and instructions given with them, secure to our land buyers all offered Rebates on Fares and Freights from Chicago through. Don't 
fail to call at 59 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. Crrecurars giving full particulars are supplied gratis. 

A SECTIONAL MAP, on a large scale, showing exact location of Iowa Lands, is sold for 80 cents, and & similar map of Nebraska Lands is sold at same price. 


GEO. S. HARRIS, Land Commissioner, Burlington, lowa. 


Apply to or address 








Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


RAILROAD. 
THREE MILLION ACRES 


LANDS. 
LIBERAL TERMS to IMPROVERS. 


11 Years’ Credit, 7 per Cent Interest. 
+50 

No part of the Principal; payable for four 
years. 
—1o0—— 





“T would say, that in the course of meny years, and ~ 


through extensive travel, I have not seen a more eigen | 
country, nor one which offers greater inducements, with 
fewer objections to settlement, than these lands of the 
.T. & S. F. RR.”—Zetract Report of Henry Stewart, 

Agricultural Editor American Agriculturist. 
I never passed over an equal extent of Land with a bet- 
ter average of walit $ oo yp never any which was alto- 
ether so good.”—Hztract Letter, E. A. Curley, Special 

missioner “Field,” England. 
For full particulars inquire of 
- E. TOUZALIN, ° 

, Land Commissioner, TOPEKA, KAN. 


Magic Lanterns 


STEREOPTIOONS, etc. ete, New slides at p= atly reduced 
prices. A very profitable business for @ nen with small 
capital. Send stamp for Catalogue. , 

W. MITCHELL SCALLISTER, 
1,314 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Jest Premiums awarded by Amer. Inst., 1870, 


MICROSCOPES. 
Illustrated Price-List sent free on application. 


MACIC LANTERNS. 
Catalogue, priced and illustrated, sent free. 


T. H, McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau-st., N. Y, 

















PER WEEK and expenses paid. W. 
want arcliable agent in every County in 
the U.8. Address Hunson R. Wine Co., 
130 Maiden Lane, N. Y., or Chicago, Ill. 


how to market, ete., etc. 
Address 








Some persons will subscribe for a paper from seeing a 
campaign copy, got up with special care for the purpose of 
“ taking,” or through the importunities of club agents, or 
before reading a copy, and in most cases come out about as 
the boy does on his “ pony.” (!} It turns out to be a hog 
instead of a horse, and naturally rushes for its accustomed 
place—the swail. Be careful then to subscribe for a paper 
that will prove what its name indicates and every copy as 
good or better than the last. We, thereyore, to prevent such 
a mistake, offer tosend any and all applicants a speci 
copy of the 


FRUIT RECORDER & COTTAGE GARDENER 


Sree, or three copies of different months for ten cents, or we 

will send the paper for next year and the balance of this 
year for the regular subscription price, $1.00. The editor 
and proprietor, A. M. Purpy, isa life-long worker in the 
soil, and has now under cultivation over two hundred acres 
in truit, vegetables, and flowers. He also exchanges for all 
the leading agricultural and horticultural papers of the day, 
and copies into the RecorDER all practical matter of value. 
He can show more testimonials as to its worth in proportion 
to the number of its subscribers than can be produced for 
any other paper of its class in the country, A single speci- 
men copy of any of its issues will satisfy all on this poe. 
Club agents will find our terms very satisfactory, while ladies 
and lovers of flowers and fruits will find our premium offer 
extremely liberal. Send for our terms and specimen copies. 
Again, many people pay out $1.50 to $2.00 for books on 
growing small fruit, when they can get more practical in- 
formation from our 64 page 


““SMALL FRUIT INSTRUCTOR,” 


Price 25 cents, post-paid, than from aii these books com- 
bined. Send for a copy and be convinced. It will tell you 
just how, when, and what to plant for a family supply of 
fruit, or how to proceed to set out a market plantation— 


A. M. PURDY, Palmyra, N. Y. 








E a The circular and _price-list of 


hives, bees, etc., may be obtained of 


QUINBY & ROOT, St. Johnsville, Mont. Co,, N.Y., or at the 
Office of the Am. Agriculturist, 245 Broadway, New York. 





THE HAKES IMPROVED 


SWIVEL PLOW. 


FOR SIDE HILL AND LEVEL LAND. 


UK WO a (pees 
onnapsatbanlli Sin ek 
Leaves no dead furrow in the center, or ridges on the 
sides, securing an even surface for the working of the 
Mower, Tedder, and Rake. 
This Plow effects the complete inversion and pulveriza- 
tion of the soil on level as well as uneven surfaces. 
In perfection of shape, beauty of outline, finish, and dura- 
bility we challenge comparison with any other Plow made, 
Examine the Hakes Plow before purchasing. 
Made only by 
AMES PLOW COMPANY, 
53 Beekman St., New York, 
and Quincy Hall, Boston. 
ta Send for Circular. 


COODENOUGH HORSESHOE 


The Cheapest & Best. 
Cures and Prevents 
all Diseases Incident 
to the Horse’s Foot. 
UST PUBLISHED, 


“Rational Horse-Shoeing,” 


with plates, illustrating how to perform operations and cure 
foot troubles. Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar. Send 
stamp for circular to 

GOODEN YOUGH HORSE-SHOKE, 41 Dey St., New York. 
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-Bulbs for Fall Planting. 


DUTCH BULBS 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 





Beets. 








BELLEVUE HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 
SESSIONS OF i8735-1874. 


THE COLLEGIATE WEAR in this Institution embraces a Preliminary Autumnal Term, the 
Regular Winter Session, and a Summer Session. 

THE PRELIMINARY AUTUMNAL TERM for 1873-1874 will commence on Wednesday, 
September 17, 1873, and continue until the opening of the Regular Session. During this term, instruction, consist- 
ing of didactic lectures on special subjects and daily clinical lectures, will be given, as heretofore, by the entire 
Faculty. Students designing to attend the Regular Session are strongly recommended to attend the Preliminary 
Term, but attendance during the latter is not required. During the Preliminary Term clinical and didactic lectures 
will be given in precisely the same number and order as in the Regular Session. 

THE REGULAR SESSION will commence on Wednesday, October ist, 1873, and end about the ist 
of March, 1874. 

For the Annual Circular and Catalogue, giving regulations for graduation and other information, address the 
Secretary of the College, Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, Jr., Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 


AMERICAN 


RUBBER PAINT 


MIXED READY FOR USE. 


6 ag pew i, Bowport, BR. L., Oot. 23d, 1872. 
Epa. Sine) In re} ly ¥ ur ques- 
tion, I'am glad’ ‘te: Day that LI Ihave Ssiven your Ys RICAN 
RUBB KR P ‘'y’ a fair trial, and am satisfied of its 
superiority over ‘a other paints that I have tried. I cheer- 
reeommend it to all who have painting of any sort to |= 
do, vieer inside or outside. a aly on S, : 
GE WARING, Jr. 


















PRICES: 
GAPOOMS 2.0.20... . cen eeseesccceceeeese $3.50 per Gal. 
Ons Shades, including White and gh: 
emma eme ee eee eee eee eeeeeeeee od 
Paint for Roofs, Water-proof........ 3.25 CM 


Packages of five gallons and upwards delivered free of ex- 
pense. If the paint is not satisfactory, it can be returned, 
and the thoney will be refunded. end for sample card, 
containing thirty shades, and directions for ascertain- 

the amount of paint requ ulred to cover a given suziace. 


dress 
“ .£. BLUNT, Jr., Agent, 
51 Fulton St., New York. 


BULBS © FRUIT-FARM & NURSERIES 


Closing-out Sale of Nursery Stock. 


Messrs. GRIMES & MEYER having purcheees me Green 
houses, with a portion of the well-known KNOX FRUIT- 
FARM. the entire stock of Vines, Plants, Trees, Rea equal 
in que ulity and quantity to any ever = oduced on the Farm, 
has been placed in their hands, and will be offered for sale 
at unusually low prices. W. W. KNO?D 

Price-List for Fall of 1873 now ready, and 
will be sent on application. 


f Prac er 
SLOw ERE 
Pot-Grown Strawberry Plants, 


a 
©’ FOR THE HOUSE. 
for Fall Planting, will bear a large crop next season. 


‘Tue Fourtn Nomser of VIOK’S FLORAL GUIDE 
Address CRIMES & MEYER 
for 1873, containing Descriptions of Hyacinths, Tulips, Knox Fruit-Farm, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lilies, and other Hardy Bulbs for Fall Planting and 


Winter Flowering in the House, is now published. 256 
cents pays for the GUIDE a year—200 pages, 500 Illus- DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS 
trations. Fall number § cents. Address 

JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. om 


SMALL FRUITS. 
Seeds for Fall Sowing. 














Our Autumn Catalogue of the above, beautifully 
illustrated with many engravings and a splendidly colored 
lithograph of sa Group of Double and Single 
Hyacinths, will be ready for distribution Sept. 1st. A 


, copy will be mailed to all applicants inclosing Zen Cents ; 
Plants for Winter Flowering. regular customers supplied gratis. Address 
emeacing 2 every thing NEW and RARE in at variety 
and at LOW RATES Price-Lists ‘mailed’ free to ell B, K. BLISS & SONS, 
re SEED, PLANT, & BULB WAREHOUSE, 


23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., New York. 
P. O. Box No. 5712, 














“cromern, 95 contiamn? st, iwr=s. | CRANBERRIES! 
a A Rare Chance. 
CAME IAS, AZ EAS very best in Northern Wisconsin. 700 acres; from 400 to 
LL AL j 500 acres a perfect mat of vines, now thick with berries. 
Lies within 1% miles of city of Stevens loint, where 
CREENS, 2nd TEA-ROSES in pots can be 3 ene to H. D. Mec ulloch, Banker. “eer Point, Wis. ; 
4. Prentice, City Eng’r and Merchan 
oant omy, in Boptomber. : For Catalogues apply to For further partlentar address 
Ss. B. PARSONS & SONS, Rte 
GRAPE VINES. 
CYNTHIANA, the best for Red Wine, 
and all other varieties, very fine strong plants, at lowest 
‘FLOWER GARDEN,” with superb colored plate. _ISIDOR BUSH & SON, Bushbers, Jeff. Co., Mo. 
Kd receipt of 10 cents. 
SON & CO., 7ANTED—A HILL-SIDE FARM 
of 100 acres to pire or one or more years 





IMPORTANT 0 INVENTORS, 


American Agriculturist 


PATENT DEPARTMENT 


In compliance with the request of numerous inven 
tors, we have organized a 


PATENT DEPARTMENT 
in connection with this office for the transaction of all 
business connected with 


Securing Patents « 
in the United States and foreign countries. 
The character for 


Reliability 


which has been maintained by the AmERIcAN AgricutL- 
TURIST for more than thirty years will be carefully 
guarded in this as in other departments. 


Alt Inventors 


desirous of procuring patents at moderate cost are jn. 
vited to forward (express prepaid) a model of their in- 
vention, with a brief description of its working. The 
model should not exceed one cubic foot in dimension, 
Upon receipt of model an opinion as to patentability 
will be given free of charge. 


Preliminary Examination 


at the Patent Office, to determine patentabilty, will be 
promptly made for a fee of $5. 


Litigation of Patents. 

The services of the best counsel have been secured to 
prosecute or protect before the U. S. Courts and the 
Patent Office the claims of those intrusting their busi- 
ness to this agency. : 

Specifications, drawings, engravings, models, and all 
other appliances furnished at moderate prices. 

In all dealings with this Department inventors may de- 
pend upon promptness, fidelity to their interests, and 
the best services which can be rendered by thorongh 
experts. For full particulars, address 


AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST 
PATENT DEPARTMENT, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broadway, New York. 


MOELLER & DAILEY, 


Landscape Gardeners 
: AND ENGINEERS, 


Will furnish designs of Country Seats, Gordons, Parks, etc.; 
also lists of Trees and Shrubs for any purpose. 
We superintend the gradin — execution of the work if 


desired. Best of reference he 
Address M ER DAILEY, 
iW Seance iy (Room 68), New York. 


LADY AGENTS 


Wanted to introduce our celebrated Rubber Goods for 
ladies and children’s wear. They sell rapidly, and give per- 
fect satisfaction. Send for our I someon Catalogue, 


Address LA PERLE RUBBER CO., 
0 Choe Street, New York. 


LADIES » te COUNTRY 


wishing to do theirown STAMPING can learn all about 
that branch of business by addressing as below for In= 
struction Package. Price One Dollar. Send for Cir- 
cular. 

Mme. BADOUREAT, 125 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Gentlemen's Dress Hats. 


For a First-class Hat, superior in quality to any 
other, go to HEBBERD, 419 Broadway, New York. 

















, 


St. 





GEORGE 
SWEETSER, 
120 Wall 


Price $3.00. 

New York, 

. Send for 
Circular. 








Sent by Ex: 
press, C. O. D, 





HAY and COTTON PRESS.— Rock's” 
Fares. Simplest, cheapest, and best in use. See 
August No. Agriculturist for cut and descri ane 
Address EUGENE ROCK, Greenvale, Queens Co., N 


W A. COVERT & CO., Produce 
® Commission Merchants, No. 68 Pearl Stree 
New York. “Qnick sales and prompt returns.” §@~ Sen 











I wish to sell one-half interest in my marsh, one of the 
ms there are plenty of pickers. Must be sold soon. The best 
RHODODENDRONS, transplanted EVER investment to day Fag oy Price $15,000. 
HASELTINE, Sherman, Wis. 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 
ill Catalogue now ready; also Autumn number | rates by the quantity. For Price-list, Fall 1873, address 
76 Pulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Address P., Herald Office, Boston, Mass. 








for our weekly Prices-current and Marking Plate. 48 
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ESTABLISHED 
IN 1858, 


OFING’? is 
Slate, cy ‘ASBESTOS BOO all climates 
and easily applied. Also, Manufacturer of 
iY 
ASBESTOURLTS. ASBESTOS BOARD AND 
§@™ Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lists, 
These mateciels for gale b 
KIRK WOOD & DUNE ie cago. 


i Medal) Awarded and Indorsed by Certificate from the 
aay TTI INSTITUTE as “The Best Article in the Market.” 





jal and reliable material, which can be safely used in place of Tin 
ti cubstay manufactured | in rolls ready for use, and can be cheaply transporte 


‘TN, ASBESTOS BOILER FELTING, SHEATHING 
COATING AND CEMEN PAPER, ASBESTOS, ASPHALTUM, etc. 


etc. Liberal inducements to General Merchants and Dealers. 


H. W. JOHNS, 


St. Lo Mo 
iti neon BLE ewe MR” &'C6:, Cincinnati. 87 MAIDEN LANE, 
B.S. x Jap WAnKD $ & CO., San Francisco, Cal. Cor. Gold St., New York. 





BUILDING PAPER! 


For Sheathing, Roofing, Deafening, Carpet Lining, and as a substitute for Plasterin, 


Send for 


and Circulars, to B. E. HALE & Co. , 56 & 58 Park Place, N. Y., or Kock RIVER Paper Co., Chicago. 








Cottage Color Paints. 
50c. to $1 PER CALLON. 


E. G. KELLEY’S Patent Metallic Paints, Ground in 
Oil and mixed ready for use. Fifty cents to $1 per gallon. 
Send for card of colors, 


NEW YORK CITY OIL CO., Sotz Acznts, 
116° Maiden Lane, New York. 


oped THE BE ST. 








BONE MEAL—Prepared for Horses, Swine, Cews, and 
Poultry—ic. per pound. 


H. B. CRIFFINC, 


58 & 60 Cortlandt St., New York. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 


In¢icate the changes in the weather, and 
are pretty mantel ornaments, The little 
lady appears in fair and the man in 
stormy weather, and they never make 
mnistakes. Sent prepaid to any address, 
safely packed, upon receipt of $2 (Two), 
by ALVAN L. IVESC 
Proprietor and Manufactur er, 
229 Washington S8t., Boston. 


Special price to dealers. 


BETTERE BANK! 


An investment in the lands of the National Colony will 
pry 100 per cent better than_a d = in any Savings 
ank. A small sum invested NOW willsccure a good farm, 
For partiouiars address 
LLER, HUMISTON & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 














The Hutchinson Burner. 


No Chimney needed. Is safe and con- 
venicnt. Gives a clear, pleasant light, 
with Kerosene or Petroleum: 
Will fit the common-size 
Lamps. Sent by mail, with 
wick, for, 50 cts. Two, with 
one year ’s supply of Wicks, 
for $1.00. 

Write to 
HUTCHINSON & CO., 

Cayuga, N.Y. 


NONPAREIL 


Farm Feed, Bone, Drug, and Hand MILLS—ten sizes. 
Also Cotton-Seed Hullers. Illustrated Pamphlets free. 
Address J. SEDGEBBER, Painesville, Chio. 











BRI ES Ry KER 


Freep ee ee 


For full particulars, address 
ENGLE, KELLER & CO., Lancaster, Pa. 








© YOU WANT the AGENCY for 
@r for your own use) the cheapest and best Straw and 
pralk Cutter in aes ore ve to be Paid for till 


$16. Crenl fre 
WARREN GALE” Chicepes Falls Mass. 








ye el ea 


DIPLOMAS 


FOR 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 





The Major & Knapp ‘Eneravin site, an and Lithographing Co. 
56 & 58 Park Place, N. ¥. 





Good Homes. 


Health and Wealth for industrious, temperate 
families [no others need apply] in the National Colony. 
For CoLony JOURNAL, with full particulars, send stamp to 

MILLER, HUMISTON & CO., Toledo, Ohio, 


The Earth Closet 


is a modern improvement 
which takes the place and 
supersedes the Water-Closet 
in the house. 

It is perfect in its operations, 
and not lable to get out of 

order. 
- In case of sickness it is in- 
valuable, as it can’ be used by 
the bedside or any room in 
the house without inconve- 
nience from bad odors. 

Prices $8 to $20. Send for 
circular. 

H. B. GRIFFING, 
60 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’sS 


STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


The well-known Original and Popular Nos., 











paving on assumed by other makers, we desire to caution 
the public a respect to said imitations. 
S.. CILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 


BUILDING FELT. 


This water-proof material, resem- 
bling fine leather, is for outside 
work (no tar substances used) and 
inside, instead of plaster. Felt 
carpetings, etc. Send two stamps 
for circular and samples. 

Cc. J. FAY, Camden, N. J. 


I IVE MEN WANTED 1 each State and 
4 County Fair to self a householdarticle, just out, wanted 
in every family, and warranted to sell. hy not ‘make a 
ae fortune is afew days? Sample by, mail for 25 cents. 

W. VAN GAASBEEK, Taventor and M’fr, Hudson, N.Y. 


EL F- A: AGTING S8r ES. 
The best | het the world. Addre 


AMERICAN GATE CO. Cleveland, O. 


MONEY MADE 


Honestly and rapidly. Agents for the AMERICAN 
LaniCULTUREaT and HEARTH AND. HOME 
can do it. Beautiful Chromos now ready. Free to each 
subscriber. Write at once for terms to 
FRANK B. VAN SICLEN, 
Manager Agency Department for the 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broadway, New York. 




















State Fairs. 


Industrial Fairs. 


American Institute. . 


Horticultural Fairs. 






Richmond Horticult'. ‘Richmond, Ind. 
Southbridge Hort...... Southbridge 
South Haven Femn, .South Haven, ied. ‘Sept. 





Worcester Horticult'l.. Worcester, Mass...... Sept. 1819 
Poultry Shows. 
Connecticnt............ Hartford........-- .... Dec. .16-18 

— OMe. a _— Soasaaae 
OMG, . oso wecen snr eeen OTrtiand ..... +--+. * 

neers age poate ps» — usic Hall.,..Feb. Bi 
Chigatl. 22. 5c. 6e-2os eset cskce cann 

Middlesex RRR OS 

Monmouth Co., N. J....Freehold............. =, 7-10 

New England.......... Worcester............ Jan. 20-22 

New Hampshire........ Manchester...........Feb. 11-18 


State, County, and other Fairs for 1873, 


* 


AYKAnGas ©... 00) ovide’- Little Rock. . ..Oct. 13-17 
California............. Sacramento........... Sept. 15-21 
CROWNS 3... iF. 0 Mosc Charlotte, N.C.... .. Nov. 25-28 
Colorado. ..-........... Deriver.,.-..'.. 00. Sept. 30-Oct. 5 
Cotton States.......... Augusta, Ga..........Oct. 21-24 
sd or ey pO FRR «-..Oct. 27-81 
MIHMONG,” os 5d. cs0s cee POOEMS 3.) 4.5 or eeechats Sept. 15-20 
fediane 2002.62 ae Indianapolis.... .Sept. 10-Oct. 10 
ROMMMG ys ang Sn Gin'oc's Sates ane Rapids. . Cacae bees Sept. 8-12 
KKADARS, 2.7.0... . 52500 deh ONeoss coe eae eee pt. 22-25 
pn See a Leavenwostts wk aesee Sept. 29 
to SS RSD SSEN SS MON, | ow ss sheas nue Sept. 16-19 
Maryland ....... ...... Baltimore ....... .... Oct. 
Michigan 3.0... 2024.9 Grand Rapids......... Sept. 16-20 © 
Minnesota.. ocr as, co Seneies ebres ies Sept. 23-25 
Mississippi .. oa Siae cee =.Jackson.. +e. oe. Oct, 13-18 
MIGOGERE . ... .. 2 as e see oc St. Laotian... coccees Oct. ° 6 
Montane «i056. es scsi es Helena ......... Sept. 29-Oct. 4 
Nobraska, ....:....+<0ess Lincoln. . «05.0008 Sept. 1-6 
New England.......... BOGGMD 5 55 ss's0id gi Boece Sept. 2-5 
New Hampshire........ Manchester...... Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
New dersey....... 2... Waverly...:. Se duhice > Sept. 22-26 
NOW SOR. 62. 3.05c0s8 Albany” eae S2 .... Sept. 24-Oct. 1 
a Carolina......... oS ee Oct. « 8 
“Seer et aay ee Mansfield....:..:...:: Sept. 1- 
Oregon EAN re ee RU osirin «Sens eeae Oct. 
Pennsylvania .:..:..... HIG... kaw: Gee Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
Rhode Island.:........ Providence eeaec ces ». Sept. 9-11 
South Carolina......... Columbia...:......... Nov. 4 
beet ee Ee? pf a a Sept. 30 
fee ere ee WR: Sects cates Sept. 9-12 
bh ee Richmond 3. 2505 243 Oct. 28-81 
Virginia & No.Carolina.Norfolk, Va.........: Oct. 17-10 
West Virginia......... Clarkeburgh SLRS IS Sept. 16-18 
MANGO. « cexccSccos Milwaukee...........: Sept. 22-26 
District Fairs. 
Alabama West.......... BGRAWE, 055 os subndecee Oct. 28-81 
Pay. District.:.:........ San Francisco. Cal... Sept. 8-18 
eS eee Wilmington, i. Or. aot 11-14 
Conn. River Valley..... Claremont, N. H...... 9-11 
Deerfield Valley........ Charlemont, Mase. ihe  dooet f 
Dundee Union.......... Yates Co., N. ¥....... Oct. 
Hoosick Valley.... .... North Adams, Mass... Sept. os 
Tilinois Northern....... TABOR asa sc oes cree Sept. 2-5 
Illinois Southern....... Centralia ...... .. Sept. t, 3 
Indiana North-eastern.. Waterloo............. Sept. 23 
Indiana South-easteru. . Aurora......... .. .. Nov. 47% 
Iowa South-western., ..Red Oak............. Bet -¢ 6 
Kansas Northern....... Atehivon:.. .. i005 .a8 
Mascoma River Valley..East Canaan, N. H.. “Bee 1¢-18 
Michigan Central...... Lansing......... Se ept. 30-Oci. 3 
Michigan He ho vem East Sacinaw Seseeeg Sept. 15-20 
Mississippi East........Meridian...... Fee . Oct. 21-24 
Missourl North........ Hannibal.. a 29-Oct. 4 
Missouri South-eastern. Cape Girardeau. oeee--OCt, 14-17 
New York Western.... Rochester, N. Y.. Sept. 23-27 
North Carolina Central.Hendereon............ Oct, %-9 
North Carol. Western..Salisbury............. Oct. %-10 
North-western.......... Fort Dodge, Iowa....Sept. — — 
Ohio Central........... Mechanicsburg....... _Bept. 9-12 
Ohio Northern..... -... Cleveland... -..... Sept. 29-Oct. 4 
Pennsylvania Central.. Eric ........ .....0.0- Sept, 23-26 
Pa. North-western...... Corry babaobineees Sept. a 
Ripon (District).. + SUDOM, WB ccisccaved Sept. 15- 
Roanoke and Tar River. Weldon, | Se Oct. 
Somerset Central....... Skowhegan, Me...... Sept. 23-25 
St. Lawrence Valley.... Fort Covington, N. Y.Sept. 3-5 
Tennessee Central.. Murfreesboro....... , Sept, 24-27 
Tennessee Eastern .... Knoxville ........... Oct. 7-10 
Trenton Union......... Oneida Co., N. Y..... Sept. 16-18 
White River Valley.... Bethel, Vt....s...... Sept. 2-4 
Winfield Union........ Herkimer Co., N. Y...Sept. 17-19 
Wisconsin Northern....Oshkosh......... Sept. 29-Oct. 3 
Wisconsin Southern...Janesville ............ Sept. — — 
Wis. South-western.... Mineral Point.:...... Sept. 3-6 
Wisconsin Valley... ... Mazo Manie, Wis..... Sept. 11-12 


..New York...... Sept. be ae _— 


Brooklyn Industrial. . -Brooklyn, N. Y. hee: ete 
Cincinnati Exposition. .Cincinnati............ ber 2 > 
Cincinnati Industrial...Cincinnati....... Sept. 

— and Mechanics 

Unlom ti <a satire <s Ludlow, Vt......<.... Sept..16-17 - 
Keneast City Exposition. Keness Cit , Mo. .... Sept. 15-20 
Somer yh casids ow se o5.ca2' Pueblo, Co’ orado...... Oct.. 1-4 
St. Joseph Industrial. ..St. Joseph ig - Sept. 29-Oct. 5 
St. Louis Association..St. Louis, Mo......... Oct. 6-15 
West Tenn.Ag’]&Mech. ‘Jackgon...-....++ Oct. 28-Nov. 2 
Provincial Fairs. 

Ameliasburg...:....:.: Ontario..... 5+... reeves Oct, ‘11 
Guelph Central......... GQudeIph oi i cccccesie Sept. 16-19 
Proyincial Ag’l Ass...:London............+: t. 22-26 
Quebec Provincial... .... Montreal.......... ..+- Sept. 16-19 


American Pomological. Boston, om. cee ee Bept. 10-12. 
Maine Pomological..... Bangor.....:. ..... Sept. 16-19 
Maine State Pomological............++. «++ . Sept. 16-19 
Mich. Pomological.... Grand Rapids. ... Sept. 16-20 
Newburg Bay Horticu’l. Newburg..... .. Sept. 

Penn. Horticultural... . Philadelphia. . Sept. % 


.. Sept. 8 
Sept. “44 : 
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Boulder........ SS ae ... Boulder City.. .. 








tile. sseeesee..North Madison.. 
A SEES No?rth Vernon.. E. 
poke seus sehen Franklin.............. 3 


ee . Lagrange. 


Terre ee eee eee eee) 
tee e ewe cece eeeeee 


Losses abss sou Paoli. SARE 
siaadeed soameaan Bloomingdale epecaee Sept. 9-12 
[os sasesekese shoes a: iamlmche 9-12 


ee tee ee tee ee eseeee 


lesa ee twee teeeeeeee 
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Jo Daviess Union. 
Kane. 


Bec sesceebaee Manchester 


ere ee eee ree eer eee y) 
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beaaaws Edinburg.............Sept. 23-27 
piabe +58 ove chs -Connersville......... Sept. 2-5 
Fall Crevks, Pendleton, Madison Co.......... Sept. 9-12 


, Warren, eg a aaiaganel —— 23-25 


Peatiae dae hoe e rookville..... ......Sept. 23-27 
Sec athe osm et cee Rochester ...........Sept. 25 

Sy a Sept. 15-19 

Ty eee Owen Co..............Sept. 2-6 

AS SOY Marion...........Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
cee ibe cptees bse Linton. Oct. 14 

Rise Cas bene oe eae 10-14 


erry Corydon..............sept. 9 
a. 1 

.Kokomo.. 
.Huntingto 
.Seymonr.. 
-Portland...... 





me. 
icuhewesees eon Valparaion... veseeeee Oct, — — 
EWE, Since cuss mabe New Harmony........ Sept. 9-12 


Ninna <<avenke Winchester...........Sept. 23-26 
Richmend Industrial...Richmond...>....... Sept. 8-13 
Mis shote.iestus sou Rushville.............Sept. 9-13 
Sica tedwsinie noe oe Putnam Co............Sept. 1- 4 
Lien ee eektox — Bend...........Sept. 22-25 
RRR oleae! Oct. 2 
a and Ohio. “Rast J Enterprise....... Sept. 9 
pee sbweasen oone Co............. Sept. 22-27 
pause obese Lafayette.............Sept. 1-6 
thse saws weasiee MEEOR. 6.55 5. sccnces ese SB 
Tsien, Loogootee, Martin Co................ Sept. 8 
Union, Union City, Randolph Co......... .... Sept. 16-19 
VigO.......2s000: 00. ¢ Mmenwe Hamte....<...0s Sept. 1-5 
= a « i ee ae 
ee MOUNTING. ...csc05 -0 2 
hile bn 4-esamis eee Monticello........... Sept. 23 
IOWA. 
feast eans see Waterloo.............. Sept. 23-25 
Poecsaoeuneee Independence.........Sept. 23-25 
na awuicos ce nkese Shell Rock...........Oct. 1-38 
Sauenseses ances sed Atlantic.............. Sept. 16-18 
Lani hotness 34 Tipton .......... ....Sept. 16-19 
Cedar, Jones, etc.. Mechanicsville ....... Sept: 2-4 
Cerro ‘Gordo seta vee :..Mason City........... Sept. 25-26 
.... New Hampton........ Sept. 10-12 
eschiien saunetee Osceola...............Sept. 24-26 
Nek sivdewssesbadens Spencer......... .....Sept. 24-25 
Sebewetiunsisaee Farmersburg .........Sept. 24-26 
ES eee ; 











.. Burlington. 
.- Prairie City 





.-Marengo..... .....-..Sept. 16-19 


tS deosn't okie Newton oper 
hocvs Se asob ete Fairfield..............Sept. 16-19 
lechecheebsanean Towa City............Sept. 2-4 
bitktviesugs peek ae Sigourney ............Sept. 2-5 
eas pu nwe. sie Algona...............Sept. 24-25 


Fort Madison. . .. Sept. 30-Oct. 3 
Wapello. . ..........Sept. 24-26 





Seuuitetdesresat se Chariton .............Sept. 16-18 
ee eT ae Rock Rapids... ......Sept. 10-12 
SE Van cccmiap setae ere Sept. 17-19 

bbpboe cme .ooe+e+-kenoxville ...... ..... sept. 16-18 

Evo otshioccnkes Onawa............... Sept. 23-25 
Low he tnuccbigsictanset Glenwood.. ..........Sept. 2-5 
ne eee vee eRe 6 In74s. 05000002 Bat 

Di baebedcescovas Saree 
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NEW JERSEY. ae 
MOR iss 30-58 Sere Oct. 
feos May ee ceeeesheae South Seavilic Liteeces Sept. 9-11 
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Sienterdon.... ........ Flemington........... Sept. 23-25 
Sangerfield & Marshall. Waterville...........- Sept. 16-17 
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NEW YORK. 
0. oer Jefferson Co.........- Sept. 3-5 
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“ 
“The Farmers’ Movement.”—“The Farm- 
ers War.” 
——_o—_ 


In an article last month upon the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, we omitted to state, as was our intention, that 
the Granges are quite distinct from the Farmers’ Asso- 
ciations. The Granges are in a manner secret organiza- 
tions, while the Associations are open ; the membership 
of the Granges is confined to those who pursue some 
branch of husbandry, while the Associations are 
open to all who choose to join. By the constitution 
of the order political discussions are excluded from 
Granges, while the Associations are made with an 
avowed political object. While it often happens that per- 
sons belong to both these organizations, the two should 
not be confounded. One can hardly take up a paper 
without seeing one of the headings given above. The 
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movement.is especially active in the Western States, 
and those participating in it are in “dead earnest.’ It 
means primarily and principally not only a protest 
against the general management of the railroads over 
which the farmers send their produce fo market, but an 
actual revolt. While the platforms and resolutions at 
the numerous meetings denounce various public abuses, 
the main point in them isan unconcealed hostility to the 
“railroad monopoly.” The war is fairly opened in Iowa, 
where the Farmers’ Anti-monopoly State Convention 
have nominated a State ticket. The movement has now 
become highly interesting, not only to producers but to 
consumers. If the movement has no other effect than 
to make farmers do their own thinking, and to make 
them see that whatever abuses exist are largely due to 


their own indifference, it will do great ggod. We say. 


‘‘ their own indifference,” for it has been too much the 


case that farmers (and others too, for that matter), have « 


voted for whoever was put up by the party to which 


they belonged, without considering whether they were 


voting for the best men. Hence we find purely agricul- 
tural districts represented in legislatures by lawyers, 
merchants, and those who get their living by politics—in 
short, by anybody but farmers. 

In most legislatures every interest has many and able 
advocates except agriculture, and this, the greatest of 
all interests, has but few if any. If anything is done 
for agriculture, it too oftea comes as a concession. 
Whether the present movement.accomplishes all that 
is hoped for it or not, farmers will hereafter take a more 
intelligent interest in local and state elections, and will 
assume that influence among the law-makers that their 
needs require and their numbers and importance de- 
mand. So far as these associations look to the general 
good—not of agriculturists only, but of all, for we are 
all members of one body politic— so far are we in hearty 
sympathy with them. There is great excitement; the 
long pent-up feeling is now having sway, and words of 
moderation will scarcely be heeded. Still we would 
say that denunciation of one’s opponents never helped a 
cause. Some of the platforms and resolutions that have 
been sent to us are bitter almost to vindictiveness. The 
case seems to us as one calling for calm argument and 
the overwhelming logic of statistics and facts rather 
than for denunciation and vehemence. While our agri- 
cultural friends are wasting their strength in their vio- 
lent resolutions their opponents will say but little but 
be quietly at work, and only show their strength on the 
day of election. As we reach our readers but onee a 
month we can hardly take an active part in this inter- 
esting contest. With the belief that much good must 
ultimately result from a united action of the farmers, 
we hope to see Farmers’ Associations and Clubs all over 
the land. The objects of these will, of course, differ 
with the locality, but in any case their discussions are 
likely to be upon matters that affect them most nearly, 
be it railroads, fertilizers, or what not. As a specimen 
of the resolutions passed by the,farmers at the West, we 
give the following from the proceedings of the farmers 
of Poke Co., Ill., which are much more carefully con- 
sidered and quiet in tone than many that have reached us. 

Resolved, That we will support no man for office who 
is not, and who has not been, in full sympathy with the 
leading interests of the producer and manufacturer, es- 
pecially as opposed to those who support monopolies in 
any form. 

Resolved, That our candidates must be men of integrity 
in every respect, with no entangling alliances that can 
in any way turn them from the paths of duty to the whole 
body politic. 

Resolved, That the doctrine of vested rights under which 
railroad corporations claim exemption from Legislative 
control belongs to a past age and despotic rule, and as it 
can not exist without infringing on the rights of citizens 
generally, it has no legitimate place in the jurisprudence 
of a free people. 

Resolved, That many of our public officers are now re- 
ceiving enormous salaries for their services dispropor- 
tionate to the rewards of labor in the industrial pursuits 
of the people, tending to habits of extravagance at vari- 
ance with republican simplicity, increasing the burdens 
of taxation, and creating an aristocracy which will sooner 
or later undermine the liberties of the people;-and we de- 
mand a reform in that direction. 
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Southern Cow-Peas at the North, 
—A correspondent in Western New York writes: “Would 
not the southern cow-pea do well here? I sowed a 
package of seed this spring received from the Cultivator 
office, Athens, Ga., but not a seed vegetated.”—You 
probably sowed too early, before the soil was warm 
enough. Wherever good crops of clover can be grown it 
is not probable there is much to be gained by introdue- 
ing the Southern pea into our system of rotation, Bub 
it is a matter upor which we need experiments. 
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20 Sheets of Choice 
. Music, $1.00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when you 
can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 20 Half- 
Dime, or 10 of Dime Series, mailed on receipt of One Dollar. 
Sold by all booksellers, and can be ordered through any 
newsdealer. Send stamp for Catalogue. Address 

BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
489 TarRD AVENUE, New York. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the most beautiful in 
style and i 
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of the HU- 
MAN VOICE is SU- 
PERB. Terms liberal. 


merry A GREAT 
ite eal zr ee riche ‘% SON, 481 
——— lhe sty , 'y a 
1 PIANOS a gy st~ 
~ rong including WATERS’, at ex- 
¢ Aovolh guar for cash, or part cash, and 
balance 1 monthly payments. New 7= 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im- 
neat, ‘or $2'7% cash. Organs $ 
UBLE- ED ORGANS, $100; r 
110; 8-STOP, $125, upwards. ILLUSTRATE. 
ATALOGUES MAILED rone stamp. A large dis 
count to Ministers, Churches, nday- S, 
ance Z a Lodge, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 











$100. One Hundred Dollars. $100. 


’ For new 5-oct., double set of reeds, 6 stops, beautifully 
paneled, warranied Organs, for CHURCH, CHAPEL 
and PARLOR. 
The best Organs in the world for the price, and we 
Ss them equal to any reed instrument retailing for 
jouble the money. WM. N O., 
547 Broadway, New York. 


HE CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 
Irnaca, N. Y., offers liberal and practical courses for 
agriculturists, architects, civ: gi 8, master mechanics, 
mechanical engineers, agricultural and Manufacturing 
chemists, printers, veterinary surgeons, etc., with labora- 
tories, dranghting rooms, farms, and work-shops. In agri- 
culture and mechanic arts various courses are provided to 
meet wants of all students; also general courses in arts, 
literature, and science preparatory to the other professions. 
Over five hundred free scholarships. Next year. begins 
September 8th. For Registers, with full information, ad- 
dress as above. 


4 IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
- Work recommences September 11th. Boys, “Fall in.” 


WINDLED.—“I SENT $1 for the CRICKET 

ON THE HEARTH, for one year, and the publishers sent 

me the paper and an elegant Chromo, for which I am offer- 
ed £. It’s fall of et things for everybody—the cheapest 
and best paper I know of.”"—Gzorce Hatsrey. The great 
illustra story paper is the largest and best for the pricc 
in the country. A genuine $5 Chromo to every subscriber. 
m pages, full. If you don’t believe it, send 25 cents 

and ve it on trial for three months. 
$100 and more 
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Agents wanted at 
a month. 
HADLEY, Publishers, 176 Broadway, N. Y. 
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WaNTED AGENTS.— Worthy the i notice of old and 
canvassers. Those celebrated steel-line En- 
gravings, vis:—“Cole’s Voyage Life,” Four beautiful 
po. representing CHILDHOOD, YouTH, MaxHoop, and 
AGE; now offered by canvassers for the first time. 
Teduced the masses; nothing like it ever 
public. Extraordinary terms 
Fall particulars free. ress 
r, 55 Col ll, Boston. 


ATSBERAL OFFER .—0n receipt of 50 





its, Home Cabinet (monthly) will be t f 
year, and 25 fine “ Bristol Board ing Card, your own 
name elegan rinted, Sample numbers and cards 5 cts. 
Address. W. B. CORNING, Jn, Nyack, N.Y. 
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YOUR HOMES with the new 
“Awake” and “ Asleep.” Sell like wildfire. 
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FRUIT PREPARED ON 


THE AMERICAN FRUIT - DRIER 


HMias taken the FIRST PREMIUMS wherever Exhibited. 
The apparatus las been thoroughly tested two years, has given entire satisfaction, and its use, is 


rapidly extending wherever it is known. 
WITH THE AMERICAN FRUIT-DRIER 


Surplus fruit of every kind, and also that which from over-ripeness or inferior size or quality is unfit 
for marketing in the unprepared state, can all be converted into a marketable commodity, which from 
its excellence will command the highest price. Such fruit as is prepared by this means is now selling 
in this city at an,average of fifty per cent more than ordinary dried fruit. 


NO MORE CANS NEEDED. 


In preserving fruit, the end to be gained is to retain the sweetness and flavor permanently. The 
canning process was a great advance on the old-fashioned “* pound-for-pound ” way of making preserves, 
but in the necessary steaming process there is loss of valuable constituents of the fruit, much of which 
is avoided by the new method. More than this, experiment proves that by this latter process the fruit 
is inereased in sweetness by the change of its starch into glucose or fruit-sugar. In other words, while 
passing through the Drier it is ripened more fully. Fruit so prepared requires one quarter to one third 
less sugar to prepare it for the table than is needed for canned fruit. Other manifest advantages over 
the canning system are: Less Trouble in Operating; Certainty of Keeping; No 
Loss from Broken Bottles; Great Saving of Room in Stvuring. 

THE AMERICAN FRUIT-DRIER is so simple in plan and in working, that any 
carpenter can make it, and any ordinary laborer operate it. Its capacity can be adapted to small or large 
operations. The ordinary family size, No. 1, will in favorable weather dry apples as fast as two persons 
can prepare the fruit. The cost is so moderate, that every farmer can profitably buy it to save the 
surplus product of his orchard or fruit-yard. 

Having formed a company under the name and style of the AMERICAN Drier CoMPANy, we are 
prepared to furnish Driers to agents and others in the United States for the season of 1873, in three 
different sizes, viz. : 

No. {, 24 inches wide and {2 feet long, $25.00. 
No. 2, 30 inches wide and (4 feet long, $35.00. 
No. 3, 36 inches wide and 16 feet long, $45.00. 

The above are the factory prices, all complete except stove—delivered at the freight or express 
office, Loudon, Pa. Any common nine or ten-plate or any other kind of wood or coal stove can be used. 
Printed directions for setting up and operating sent with each maehine. 

No. 1 is a convenient size for general use, and will dry all the surplus fruit on any ordinary farm, 
drying as fast as two hands can hand-pare and cut the fruit. ‘ 

No. 3 will give employment to four hands. 

[@¥> For fruit-growers in the fruit districts we make a series of Driers to do any given amount of 
work, ranging in price from $100 to $500. 

Portable Driers with sheet-iron stoves all ready to operate, and exhibition models for agents, fur- 
nished to order; prices according to size, style, and finish. 

[ae Furnaces and steam-heaters for large Driers furnished at the lowest rates. 

Samples of fruits and vegetables dried in the AMERICAN Drier sent by mail or express, prepaid, on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

We also invite the attention of manufacturers of various articles which require drying, to the com- 
bination of principles embraced in the AMERICAN Drier patent claims. By special mechanical arrange- 
ments it may be adapted—on a large scale—to various purposes, such as drying grain, hops, herbs, 
chemicals, paper, straw-boards, lumber, and for drying and curing beef, pork, fish, etc., ete. 

Agents wanted to introduce and sell the Driers, and the rights to make and use them. 

For further information, show-bills, circulars, and special terms to agents, send name and post-office 
address, inclosing stamp, to the 


AMERICAN DRIER CO., 
LOUDON, FRANKLIN CO. PA. 








)., Worcester, Muss. 





A model of the Drier may be seen at the office of American Agriculturist, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 
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THE BECKWITH | casa iracitemmerct tearm torn | DSth Thousand. 


SEWING-MACHINE IMPROVED. 


PRICE, $12. 
With New Braiding-Foot and other 


, 


Valuable Improvements. 





We have been offering as a Premium, fora year past, 
the 
Beckwith Sewing-Machine, 
which was fully described in the American Agriculturist 
fer March and April, 1872. We have already given and 
sold more than one thousand of these machines, and tes- 
timonials of satisfaction have come from every quarter. 


We now offer the Beckwith Sewing-Ma- 
chine, Improved, price $12. A new and very 
simple braiding-foot has been made, by which a child can 
sew on braid without the least trouble, following any de- 
sired pattern with ease; also a new arm, spiral spring 
and lever for raising the presser-foot, all of which are 
now set in a position that leaves the needle free to be 
threaded. The joint is much enlarged, and the machine 
is otherwise greatly strengthened and improved. The 
use of the braider-foot alone will be valued more than 
the cost of the machine. This, with the other improve- 
ments, is considered so important, that the Beckwith 
Sewing-Machine Company will make no more of the $10 
style. 

Read what the People Say. 

Hundreds of letters have been received by us and by the 
Beckwith Sewing Machine Co., extracts from a few of which 
are given below. Some of them were written with 
reference to the $10 Machine, but are appropriate to the 
Improved Machine, as that comprises all the excellencies 
of the former, with the additions already noted. 





WAYNESVILLE, OnTO, June 10, 1873, 
Srrs: I received the sewing-machine in due time. Iam 
perfectly delighted withit. Ihave used it on all kinds of 
goods. It gives entire satisfaction. 
Mrs. EMMA CARDER, 





PLYMOUTH, Wis., Jan, 29th, 1873. 
DgaR Srr: I have had the Machine nearly a year, I think, 
and this is the only accident (breaking one needle) that has 
occurred to it, I have used it a great deal, and like it very 
much. Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. S, ©. WILLEY. 





LACLEDE, Mo., Jan., 1873. 
DEAR Srrs: Please send amount inclosed in No. 1 and 2 
needles for Beck with $10 Sewing-Machine, The little thing 
works like a charm. Truly yours, 
8. A, HENLEY. 





CHURCHVILLE, Va., Feb. 22d, 1873. ~ 
GENTLEMEN: The three Machines came safely to hand, 
and I have sold two of them to my nearest neighbors, who 
are much pleased with them, 
Yours, etc., J. H, HEIZER, 





KYLERSTOWN, Pa., Feb. 18th, 1873. 
GENTLEMEN: The Machine works with perfect satisfaction 
to all. Iam young, and never sewed on a machine until I 
got the Beckwith, but by closely following directions on 
the lid of the box, I got along without any trouble. 
A. F. HOOVER. 


tion of it. I had never seen one—never used any machine 
much—and had not the slightest trouble in immediately 
sewing with yours. Truly yours, 

A. F. COOKINHAM. 





N=wPort, October 10th, 1872. 
GENTLEMEN: The Machine I bought of you September 
2ist gives great satisfaction. Wife says she would not give 
it for a $100 machine, it is so nice and handy. 
Respectfully, CHARLES ALMY. 





We have contracted with the Beck with Sewing Machine 
Company for a large number of them to supply our own 
friends, and as Premiums. Each machine is put 
in a neat, compact box, with hemmer and guide, oil-can 
with oil, thread, different-sized needles, etc., with fuil 
Printed Directions for using, and delivered to any express 
office in this city, without extra charge above the $12. 
As we buy the machines at wholesale price, we have de- 
cided to give our readers some advantage of this, and we 
therefore propose to make a present for himself or 
herself, or for any friend, of one copy of Hearth and 
Home for six months, or one copy of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST for one year, to those persons who 
send us $12 for one of the machines while this offer 
is continued. 


The New Sewing Machine as a 
PREMIUM without Money. 


To enable those to get this machine who can not raise 
even the $12 to buy it, we make the following offer: 

We will give the Machine to any one 
who will collect and forward EIGHT 
subscribers for HEARTH AND HOME 
one year at $3 each ; or SIXTEEN sub- 
scribers to AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST for one year, at $1.50 each, express= 
age on the Machine to be paid by the re- 
cipient of it, 

(=~ Almost any lady can readily secure this small 
number of subscribers and get a machine free 3 or 
some friend can thus obtain it for her, as a present, 

Address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE BECKWITH 


PORTABLE 


Family Sewing-Machine. 


PRICE $20. 
Enlarged and Improved. 
ITS WEIGHT IS 7 POUNDS. 


We haveween offering for a year past 


The Beckwith Sewing - Machines, 


both the original $10 Machine and the $12 Improved, as 
Premiums, and in that time have disposed of hundreds of 
them, which have given almost universal satisfaction, and 
elicited multitudes of testimonials of delight from the reci- 
pients. While we continue the offer of the Improved $12 
Machine as heretofore, we now offer the new 


Portable Family Machine, 


price $20,which comprises all the excellencies of the former, 
with many valuable improvements. Its size and power are 
increased, and its capacity thus very much enlarged, without 
impairing its portability. There have been added cam and 
eccentric movement, a balance-wheel, and also an oscillat- 
ing needle-clamp, by which the length of stitch can with the 
greatest ease be changed to the finest shade of variation 
without touching the needle. 

We will give one of these $20 Machines to 
any one who will collect and forward to us 
Thirty Subscribers to American Agricul- 
turist at $1.50 each, or One Hundred at $1 
each, expressage on the Machine to be paid 
by the recipient of it. 

Toany one sending us $20, we will send one of the Machines 
(packed in a neat, portable case, with handle to carry it 
easily), expressage to be paid by purchaser. If, after having 
the Machine 80 days, and giving it a fair trial, it does not 
give satisfaction, upon the. return-of the Machine, express 
charges paid, we will refund the $20. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY: 








245 Broapway, New YORE. 





THE 


HOOSIER 
SCHOOL- MASTER. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON; 


Finely Illustrated, with !2 Full-Page 
Engravings, and Numerous Other 
Cuts. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. t 


It is full of quaint humor, a tender pathos, and vivid de- 
scriptions.—New York Standard. 


The “events” are stirring and dramatic, and the style is 
quiet, impersonal, and almost epigrammatic in its ability to 
lay bare an entire situation or character in a sentence or 
phrase.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


It is at once quaint and truthful, and illustrated as it is by 
masterly cuts, it should be one of the most popular 
books.—Christian Standard (Cincinnati). 


For realistic conception and life-like delineation of char- 
acter, it is not excelled by any American story.—Methodist. 


Some passages in it, for life-like delineation and the sim- 
ple, artless beauty which constitute the highest perfection 
of story-writing, are equal to some of the very best passages 
in Dickens.—Religious Telescope. 

\ 
PRICE, POST-PAID........... e000 «+ oso $1.25. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YorE. 


18th Thousand. 


The End of the 
World: 


A LOVE STORY. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
Author of “The Hoosier School-Master.* 





WITH : 


Thirty-two Fine Illustrations. 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


The personages who figure in this story are, with one 
exception, country people—such men and women as 
Wordsworth loved to study. It isnot every man, what- 
ever may be his talents, that can safely enter this sphere 
of literary labor. To be successful in it, he must possess 
exceptional qualities; but for those who know how to 
find it, here there is gold of the purest, richest kind, In 
such a work, however, there is no convenient place 
where mediocrity can rest; there is nothing but absolute 
failure or absolute success. And Mr. Eggleston has suc- 
ceeded. His power lies in the delineation of character. 
The plot is ingenious and natural, the incidents are man- 
aged with great skill, and there are many descriptive 
passages of singular force and beauty. But the strongest 
impression left on the reader’s mind as he closes the 
volume is that he has been in the company of very inter 
esting men and women, and has made a number of new 
and valuable acquaintances.— Zhe Albion, New York. 


Price, Post-paid, $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapwar, New Yor«. 
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SUPERIOR STANDARD WORKS. 
Published by ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 


THE HORSE. 
FRANK FORESTER’S 


HORSE OF AMERICA. 





By HENRY WM. HERBERT. 
Revised, corrected, enlarged, and continued to 1871, 
By 8. D. and B. G. Bruce. 

Always an ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD, and now 
the most CompLetse and AUTHENTIC Work on the 
HORSE. With steel-engraved portraits of Thirty 
of the most famous 

REPRESENTATIVE HORSES, 
including pedigrees, histories, and performances. 
Two superb royal octavo volumes of upward of 1300 pages. 

Post-Paid, Ten Dollars. 





WALLA c E 's | 
American Trotting Register. 


CONTAINING ALL THAT IS KNOWN OF THE 


PEDIGREES OF TROTTING HORSES, 


their ancestors and descendants, with a record of 
All published performances in which a mile 
was trotted or paced in 2.40 or less, 
from the earliest dates until the close of 1868, and 
a full record of the performances of 1869 and 1870. 
Giving complete Summaries of over 6,000 Contests. 


With an Inrropvctrory Essay on the true 
origin of the American Trotter. Andaset of Rules 
for the-government of all trials of speed. By J. 
H. WALLACE, compiler of Wallace’s American 
Stud-Book. Royal octavo. 

Post-paid, Five Dollars. 


WALLACE’S AMERICAN STUD-BOOK. 


Vou. Onze. Berne A COMPILATION OF THE 
PEDIGREES OF AMERICAN AND IM- 
PORTED BLOOD HORSES, 


from the earliest records, with an APPENDIX of all 
named animals without extended Pedigrees prior 


‘to the year 1840. And aSuppLement, containing a 


history of all Horses and Mares that have trotted 


‘in public from the earliest trotting races until the 


close of 1866. By J. H. WALLACE. Royal octavo 
of over 1000 pages elegantly bound in extra cloth, 
beveled boards, and splendidly illustrated. 


_ Post-paid, Ten Dollars. 


D : » Portraiture. — Breeprine, 
AT axD Trarnine TROTTERS. Prepara- 
, Management in the Stable, on 
ete. By Josmen Cairn 
Post-paid, $2.50. 


eae, 





FIELD SPORTS. 





Frank Forester’s Field Sports. 
Embracing the Game of North America, Uplend Shoot- 
ing, Bay Shooting, Wid Sporting of the Wilderness, 
Forest, Prairie, and Mountain Sports, Bear Hunting, 
Turkey Shooting, etc. 13th edition, revised and illus- 
trated. Two post octavo volumes. Post-paid, $6.00. 


’ ° or 
Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing. 
100 engravings. Embracing a full illustrated description 
of the Game Fish of North America; Trout and Salmon 
puking: Shoal Water and Deep Sea Fishing; Lake and 
River Fishing ; Trolling, Fly Fishing, etc. i3th edition. 
One post octavo volume. Post-paid, $3.50. 


Frank Forester’s Complete Manual 


For Young Sportsmen, of Fowling, Fishing, and Ficld 
Sports. ith directions for handling the Gun, the Rifle, 
and the Rod. Artof Shooting on the Wing. The Break- 
ing, Management, and Hunting of the Dog. The vari- 
eties and habits of Game. River, Lake, and Sea Fishing. 
Post octavo. Post-paid, $3.00. 


Frank Forester’s American Game in its 
SEASONS, Fully Illustrated and Described. New edi- 
tien, post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dog. 


By Dinks, Mayhew & Hutchinson. Compiled and edited 
by Frank Forester. Containing fall instructions in all 
that relates to the Breeding, Rearing, Breaking, Kennel- 
ing, and Conditioning of Dogs, with valuable recipes for 
the treatment of all diseases. Illustrated. Post octavo. 
Post-paid, $3.00. 


The Dead Shot: 


Or, Sportsm an’s Complete Guide; a Treatise on the use 
of the Gun, with Rudimentary and Finishing Lessons in 
the Art of Shooting Game of all kinds. By Marksman. 
Post-paid, $1.75. 


The Crack Shot: 


Or, Young Rifleman’s Complete Guide; being a Treatise 
on the use of the Rifle, with Lessons, including a full de- 
scription of the latest improved breech-loading weapons ; 
rules and regulations for Target Practice, and directions 
for Hunting Game. By Edward C. Barber. Post-paid,$1.75. 


Gun, Rod, and Saddle. 


Nearly fifty practical articles on subjects connected with 
Fishing, Shooting, Racing, Trotting, etc. Post-paid, $1. 





Practical Trout Culture. 


By J. H. Slack, M. D., Commissioner of Fisheries, New 
Jersey. be illustrated and describing thoroughly all 
Ae requisite to successful Trout Culture, Post-paid, 


AGRICULTURE. 


Woodward's Graperies and Horticultural 


BUILDINGS. Designs and Plans of Hot-beds, Cold Pits, 
Propagating Houses, Forcing Houses, Hot and Cold 
Graperies, Greenhouses, Conservatories, Orchard Houses, 
etc., with the various modes of Ventilating and Heating. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Jacques’ Manual of the Garden, Farm, 
AND BARN-YARD. Embfacing the Cultivation of 
Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, all Field Crops, Details of 
Farm Work and Rearing Domestic Animals. New ard 
Revised Edition. One volume. Post-paid, $1.75. 


, 
Young Farmer’s Manual. 
Vol. I. The Farm and the Workshop, with Practical 
Directions for laying out a Farm, Erecting Buildings, 
Fences, Farm Gates, Selecting good Farm and Shop 
Tools, and performing Farm Operations. Fully Illus- 
trated. Post-paid, $1.7. 





Young Farmer’s Manual. 

Vol, II. How to Make Farming Pay with fall Details of 
Farm Management, Character of Seils, Plowing, Manage- 
ment of Grass Lands, Manures, Farm Implements, Stock, 
ond BLS Planting, Harvesting, etc. Illustrated. Post- 
Pp » Pl.ed. 


Husmann’s Grapes and Wine. 

The Cultivation of the Native Grape and Manufacture 
of American Wine. By Geo. Husmann, of Missouri. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Elliott’s Lawn and Shade Trees. - 

For Planting Parks, Gardens, Cemeteries, Private 
Grounds, and Avenues. Fully Illustrated and described. 
Post-paid, $1.50. 


Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist. 
The Cnuitivation of Forest Trees for Shade, for Shelter, 
a Fuel, for Timber, and for Profit. Illustrated. Post- 


, $1.50. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


Metropolisville, 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ‘‘ The Hoosier School-Master,” “ 7 
of the World,” ete. , —_ 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED, 





NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


If by ‘‘the American novel”? we mean one which 
trays graphically those features of American life adhe 
are distinctly American in that they are developed 
where else — which catches up the expression pe 
reflects the character of the ideal and unexaggerateg 
American man and woman —then we may as well give 
over secking for it, for it has come, and Edward % 
gleston is its author. . . . Truthful characterization, a 
ready humor, a graphic style, and a skillful use of the 
Hoosier dialect combine to make The Mystery of Me. 
tropolisville a vivid picture of the times and scenes 
with which it hastodo. We award Mr. Eggleston the 
palm as the most characteristically American writer of 
the day.—Boston Journal. 

The story is told with much spirit.—Pittsburgh Leadep, 

It is a good story, told with vém and naturalnegs,— 
Daily Commercial, Wilmington, Del. 

The plot of the story is very simple, but the happy 
faculty the author possesses in delineating border life jg 
used to capital effect.— Weekly Advertiser, Portland, Me, 

It is finished better than either of the former ones 
(“ Hoosier School-Master’’ and ‘‘End of the World”), 
and has less of the preacher and more of the novelist 

















in it.—Springfidd Republican. 

It isa very bright and readable book.—Léberal Chris. 
tian, New York. 

The tendency of the book will be to make a brave, 
true life honorable, and to make idleness, hypocrisy, and 
irreligion odious.—Methodist Recorder, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

It is marked by power, close observation, and has some 
remarkably well-drawn characters.-- Globe, Boston. 

It wili be read with general interest, and start the tears 
and risibles alike.— Commonwealth, Boston. 


At intervals a writer comes to the surface whom every- 
body wants to read, and we doubt whether either Dickens 
or Mrs. Stowe took stronger hold on the popular heart 
than has the author of these hearty, home-life sketches. 
In the present volume he greatly enlarges his sphere, 
taking a widely different class of characters and topics 
in hand than was attempted in the fermer volumes. His 
sterling personal character gives weight and worth to 
whatever he sends forth.— Methodist Home Journal, Phila. 


He (the author) particularly excels in treating of certain 
phases of American manners, and this is the main task 
which he wisely places before himself.—Daély Palladium, 
New Haven. 


All the characteristics of Western life are well illus- 
trated in this racy volume—the rough and the smooth, 
the coarse and the fine.—State Republican, Lansing, Mich. 


The story is well and truthfully told, and has one merit 
so often sadly wanting in modern literature—it is entirely 
free from all objectional immorality and vice, and will 
no doubt become immensely popular.—Daély Chronicle, 
Washington, D. C. ; 


CONTENTS. 


Preface.—Words Beforehand. Chapter 1. The Autocrat of 
the Stage-Coach.—2. The Sod Tavern.--3. Land and Love— 
4. Albert and Katy.—5. Corner-Lots.—6. Little Katy’s Lover. 
-—7. Catching and Getting Canght.—8. Isabel Marlay.— 
9. Lovers and Lovers.—10. Plausaby, Esq., takes a Fatherly 
Iaterest.—11. About Several Things.—12. An Adventure— 
18. A Shelter.—14. The Inhabitant.—15. An Episode.—16. The 
Return.—17. Sawney and his Old Love.—i8. A Collision— 
19. Standing. Guard in Vain.—20. Sawney and Westcott.— 
21. Rowing.—22. Sailing.—23. Sinking.—24. Dragging.—2. 
Afterwards.—26. The Mystery.—27. The Arrest.—28. The 
Tempter.—29. The Trial.—30. The Penitentiary.—31. Mr. 
Lurton.—32. A Confession.—83. Death.—34. Mr. Lurton’s 
Conrtship.—35. Unbarred.—36. Isabel. —37. The Last.— 
Words Afterwards. 2 

ILLUSTRATIONS.—Br FRANK BEARD. 

His Unselfish Love found a Melancholy _Recompense.— 
The Superior Being—Mr. Minorkey and the Fat Gentle- 
man.—Plausaby sells Lots.—‘ By George! He! he! he!'— 
Mrs. Plausaby.—The Inhabitant.—A Pinch of Snuff,—Mrs. 


Ferret.— One Savage Blow fnll in the Face.—* What on © 


Airth’s the Matter?”—Tne Editor of “The Windmill.”— 
“Git up and Foller!” 





Price, Postpaid, - - - - $150 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New Yor«. 
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MONCKTON’S 


=> NATIONAL 
7 BUILDER, 


A Complete Work on | 


Constructive Car- 
pentry. 

Showing the Simplest 
Methods of Finding all 
Joints and Geometrical 
Forms, including Splay- 
ed Work, Groined Ceil- 
ings, Roofing, Domes, 
Niches,Raking and Level 
Mouldings, etc., and con- 
taining every Require- 
ment. 

Embracing 
Stair-Building & 
Hand-Railing, 
Which is treated in an 
Entirely Original Man- 
ner; together with De=- 
signs for Stair- 
cases, Newels, Bal- 
usters, and Hand- 
Rails, with full De- 
tailed Explanations, Il- 
lustrated by One Thou- 
sand Figures printed in 
Colors. For the use of 
Architects, Builders, Car- 
penters, and Stair-Build- 

ers. By 

JaMEs H. MoNCKTON, 

Author of the “American 
Stair-Builder.” 








Large Quarto Volume. 
Price, post-paid, 812. 


me 
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School-house Architecture. 
DESIGNS 


SCHOOL-HOUSES, 


Details, and Specifications, 


All drawn to Working scale, with methods of Heating and 
Ventilatidn. Large Quarto. Post-paid, Ten DoLLARs. 


WOOoODWARD’S 


National Architect. 


By GEO. E. WOODWARD, Architect, 


Author of “Woodward’s Country Homes,” 
etc., e' 











ORANGE JUDD 








A Practical Work, containing 1,000 Designs, 
Plans, and Details for Country, Suburban, and 
Village Houses, all drawn to Working Scale. 
With specifications and estimates. 


This work gives Perspective Views of all 
styles of Dwelling-houses, with front and side 
elevations, sections, and full detail drawings, 
with examples of specifications and an estimate 
of cost, market price of building materials, 
ete. Also, miscellaneous detail drawings to 
working scale of Brackets, Cornices, French 
Roofs, Sectional and Framing Plans of French 
Roofs, Dormer Windows for French Roofs, 
Bay Windows, Inside Shutters, French Win- 
dows, Balconies, Verandas, Porches, Lattice 
Work, Stairs, Newels, Balusters, Sliding Doors, 
Window Casings, Gable Finish, Finials, Crest- 
ings, Canopies, Hoods, Observatories, Base, 
Architraves, Plaster Finish, Cornices, Ceilings, 
Hard-Wood Mantels, and all that is required 
by a Builder to design, specify, erect, and com- 
pletely finish Dwelling-houses in the latest and 
most approved style. 

One large quarto volume, superbly bound. 
Price TWELVE Do.Luars, post-paid. 


HARNEYW’S 
Barns, Out-Buildings, 
and Fences. 


DESIGNS AND PLANS OF 


Stables, Farm Barns, Out-Build- 
ings, Gates, Gateways, Fences, 


STABLE FITTINGS 
EFuRNITORNRE. 


Royal quarto extra. Post-paid, $10. 





COMPANY, Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York. | 








Recently Published. 





A Practical Book, one that Architects, Builders, and Car . 


penters can not afford to be without, entitled 


DETAIL, COTTAGE, AND CONSTRUCTIVE 
ARCHITECTURE, 


Containing 76 FULL PLATES, 20 plates more than 
before offered in a similar work for Ten Dollars. 


Published under the direction of A. J. BICKNELL. 


ot variety of Designs fer Cornices, Brackets, 
‘Windows and Window Ga s, Doors, Piazzas, Porches, Bay 
and Dormer Window: 7a bservatories owers, eer 
Tops, Balconies, Canopies, Revol Gable « and Sawed Orna- 
ments, Fences. s, Stairs ewels, Architraves, Mantels, Plaster 
Finish, etc. s including ad my Persnectives, Bleva- 
ions and ‘pian ns of Modern Designs for Cottages with 

ails, and Eighteen / mpevetiens of Summer Houses, Villas, 
Seaside Cotte tet and Coun ney Hoge. together with pee 
een Designs for Street ay Store Fronts, with punide £3 heey 
for Stores and Banks ; al: Bo, fs, Bridge for Dwel ing, Barns, 
Exhibition Buildin; Caceres 9 m 

* a Practical Book’ for ilders, Corpess . 
and all who contem nplate ‘ita or Remodeling ne Wooe, 
Stone, or Brick any eagle 

Free by Mail or Build on ‘receipt ef that ea wamg10.00. 


Bicknell’s Village Builder, 


And SUPPLEMENT. 


Showing a 








LAGE BUILDER shows Elevations and Plans- 


THE VIL 
for Cottages. Ma Suburban Heeateseioess Farm Houses, 
Stables and Carriage-Houses, Store Fronts, ge 
Churches, Court-Houses anda Mote Jail. Also, Exterior 
and Interior Details for Public and Private Bi Buildings, with 
ear Forms for Contracts and Specifications, contain- 

5 sty Sve Plates, drawn to Scale, giving the Style and 

Goat re) La neg in different sections of the Country. Re- 
vised with three additional Plates, showing inside 
finish for ones. Banks, and Insurance Offices, an E 
vations and Plans for low-priced Bg 4, also, a vari ty 
of Details added to several Plates. arto Volume, issne 
February 1, 1872. The § PPLEME contains Twenty 
Plates, showin Eighteen_Modern and Practical Designs for 
Country and Suburban Residences of moderate cost. w 
Elevations, Plans, Section Variety of Detatig, all 
Drawn to Scale. Also, a Full Set of Ls age with 
Approved Form of Contract. one Estimates of Cost, The 
Two Books in one Volume, price .........cseseeseesses $12.00 

Parties desiring the (geo rol only, will be supplied, 
post-paid, on receipt of 


ARCHITECTURE. 


By CUMMINGS & MILLER. 


A Practical Book on Architectural Details; containing 
over One Thousand Designs and Illustration showing the 
manner of constructing Cornioes: Doorways, Po in- 
dows, Verandas, Hage. J rench Roofs, Observa 
Piazzas, Bay-Windows, t-Stone Weilbe various styles 
Modern Finish, and Street Fronts of Houses, Sto otc 
etc, One Large Quarto Volume. Price, post-paid... 10,00. 


Modern American Arohitoctiz, 


By. CUMMINGS & MILLER. 


Containing Designs and Plans for Villas, Cnarehosy ee 
School-Houses, Cottages, City Residences, Churc 
Also, Trussed Roofs, Interior Store Finish, and man 
rior Details, - One Large Volume, bound Kes nl oe 
Plates, price.....cseccssiee 


Loth’s Practical Stair-Builder. 
A com ete Trost Read Art of Builders, an pong fern 
with By C. 


EDWARD LOTH, Professienal uilder, gg 
Quarto Volume. Bound in Cloth. rice Oe stole. 
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Address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapwar, New Yor«. 
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GREAT DEDUCTION. 
DUTY OFF 
TEAS AND COFFEES. 


Increased Facilities to Club Organizers. 
Send for New Price-List. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) $1 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 


WV 00D, TABER & MORSE, 
Haton, Madison Co., N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steam-Enginbs, 
Portable, Stationary, and 
Agricultural. 


Handreds in use in Shops, Print- 
ing Rooms, Mills, Mines, and on 
Farms and Plantations for Grain 
Threshing, . Food Cooking for 
Stock,Cotton Ginning, Sawing, etc. 
Circulars sent on application. 


a National Bank-Notes 


furfshed free, (4) Ler S Cent Premium. Full printed lists 
ed free. AVEN 
ous 8d St., Philadefphia, Pa. 


Sal - Pomel: $B ling Chairs 
’ = ae a 


_ _For In and 
Can be EASILY , propelled by any 
one yoo the ANE use of han 
State your case, CVF land send stamp 
for illustrated cir- cular of different 


mye 20d prices. 8. A. SMITH, 
Please mention 90 William S8t., 
this paper. N. Y. City. 

















Ask your PLUMBER for the 


5 
People’s Pumps, 
and send for a Circular. 

The best Force-Pumps in the 
market, and for sale every= 
where. Prices from $10 to $80. 

For Stock-yards, Farms, 

’ House, and Greenhouses. 
The Out-Door Pumps are 
Non-Freezing, and are ad- 
justable to wells from 6 to 100 
feet deep. 

Ww. S. BLUNT, 
Sole agent of the American Pump 

Co., i Beekman 8t., 

New York. 
CONROY, O’CONNOR & CO., 
San Francisco, Cal., 
Agents for States and Territories west of Rocky Mountains. 
Forsaleby SCOTT, DUNHAM & CO., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





‘Halladay’s Improved 


W ind-Mill. 
IERFECTLY Self- lating. The 
age ag 

immediate ae of 


the 
Inventor 18 years. Two million dol- 
lars’ worth new in use. Send 3 Cate. 


> U'S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP 00, 
IMPROVED FOOT LATHES, 


Slide Rests, Hand Planers for metal, Small 
Gear Cutters, etc. The very best, selling every- 
where. Catabogues free. 

N. H. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


CORN HUSKER. 22°" 


Cc. HILLS, 51 Cortlandt St., New York. 


Monckton’s National Stair-Builder. 


A complete work on Stair-Building and Hand-Railing. 
Fully explained and illustrated by large scale diagrams, in 
two colors, with designs for Staircases, Newels, Balusters, 
and Hand-Rails. 

Royal Quarto. Srx Dotiars, post-paid. 











--Monckton’s National Carventer and Joiner, 


oT eenanag work, covering the whole science of Carpen- 


COMPANY, Publishers, 
Broapway, New Yorx. 














WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE (C0,, 


155 Broadway, New York. 
ASSETS, .- + + $3,500,000. 


CYRUS CURTISS, President. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 
W. HAXTUN, Secretary. 


Dividends paid weg from eed of policy, and are non- 
able by Charter. 


Premiums are required in Cash. Dividends are paidin Cash. 
Assets are held in Cash. 


All profits divided among the Policy-holders, 


Window Gardening. 


sy HENRY T. WILLIAMS, 


EDITOR OF THE HORTICULTURIST, AND HORTICULTURAL 
EDITOR OF THE NEW YORK INDEPENDENT. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED. 





‘Shere can be no more attractive ornaments about the 
house than beautiful flowers, and Mr. Williams's book tells 
exactly how they may be arranged, and what flowers to 
plant. It is seldom that a book is published on such sub- 
jects containing so much practical information. 

—The World (New York). 


CONTENTS: 
eos > 1.—Window Gardening | Chap. 12.—Climbing Vines, 
ts Pleasures—Increasein| Balcony Bessentng. 
Popular Taste — Refining | Chap. 13.—Bulbs. 
In: ener. Chap. 14. ._—Ferneries, Wardian 
Chap. 2.—Location and De-| Cases, Fern Decorations. 
signs ne Window Gardens. | Chap. 15.—The a. 
ap. 3.—General Manage-| Chap. 16.—The Ros 
ment of Window Gardens. | — 17.—The Fuchsia, Myr- 


Chap. 4.—Special Care of} 
Window Gardens. Chap. 18.—The Heliotrope. 
Chap. 5.—Insects, and howto} Chap. 19.—The Geranium. 
Kill a Chap. 20.—The Oleander, Bou- 
ap. Oe ebegticn from} __vardia. 
Beets, Cuttings, et Chap. 21. 


Chap. 7. Propagsting Boxes,} _nias 
Heating Cases, etc. Chap.’ SS <The Mignonette, 
ap. 8. — Window Pots, Box-| Cinerarias. 
es, Plant Stan Chap. 23.—Carnations. 
Chap. i aiceereabestel and ieee. 24.—Alpine Plants. 
Greenhouses. hap. es haath 1 
Chap. 10.—Hanging Baskets. Oren 
om 11.—The Ivy for Deco- Chap. “. — Parlor te 
ive Purposes. 
$1 1.50 


Price, post-paid, e e .< 
Address ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 


PRACTICAL 
TROUT CULTURE. 


By J. H. SLACK, MD., 


ne Tag Be bls an Bar N. J. Fe ag History aa 
Q rt, @ Proprietor @ 
ale Ponds, near wag ald iy Nd. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
CONTENTS: 
INTRODUCTION. 


CHAPTER I.—History of Fish Culture. 
CuaPTer [I1.—Choosing a Location. 

CnarTer III.—Planning and Construction of Ponds. 
CuarteR IV.—Hatching- — and Apparatus. 
CHAPTER V.—Spawnin 

CuaPter VI.—Artificia’ apeaniitan 
CHaPTeR VjI.—Incubation. 

Carrer VIII.—Care of Young in ee 
Cuartern IX.—First Year. 

CuaPTtrR _X.—Second and Third Years. 
CuarTeR _XI.—Transportation 

CuaPTrerR XII. —Bibliggraphy of Fish Culture. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


—Verbenas, Petu- 











WARING’S , 
BOOKS FOR FARMERS 


DRAINING FOR PROFIT 
DRAINING FOR HEALTH, 


By GEO, E. WARING, Jr., 
Engineer of the Drainage of Central Park, New York, 
CONTENTS. 

LAND TO BE DraInED; How Dratxs Act; How 19 
Make Drains; How ro Take CARE oF Drams; 
Wuat Drarininea Costs; Witt It Pay? How to Maxe 
Tries ; Recuarmine Sart MarsHeEs; Hovusk anp Towy 
DRAINAGE, 

EXTRACTS FROM NOTICES BY THE PRESs. 


He (the author) describes the action of draining upon 
the soil, the construction of single drains and systems of 
drains, the cost and the profit of thorough drainage, the 
making of tiles, and the reclaiming of salt marshes 
treats sensibly of malarial diseases, and closes with gq 
chapter which should be widely read, on honse drainage 
and town sewerage in their relations to the public health. 

[Portland (Me.) Press, 

Nowhere does this book merit a wider circulation than 
in the West. Every year adds to the thousands of Gollars 
lost to this State from want of proper surface drainage, 
to say nothing of the added gain to result froms com- 
plete system of under-drainage. This book will proye 
an aid to any farmer who may consu!t it. 

[Chicayo (I1l.) Republican. 

A Book that ought to be in the hands of every Farmer, 
SENT POST-PAID, - - - - PRICE, $1.0, 

—— +O 


EARTH-CLOSETS 


AND 


EARTH-SEW AGE. 


By GEO, E. WARING, Jr. (of Ogden Farm), 
INCLUDING: 


Tue Earts System (Details). 

THE MANURE QUESTION. 

SEWAGE AND CEss- POOL DISEASES. 

Tue Dry-EartTH SysTEM FOR CITIES AND Towns, 

Tue Detams or Eartu SEWAGE. 

Tux Puitosopuy or THE EartH System. 
With Seventeen Illustrations. 


Paper Covers, Price, Post-paid, 50 ets. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE, 


A BOOK FOR YOUNG FARMERS, 
By GEO. E. WARING, Jr., 


Formerly Agricultural Engineer of the Central Park, ia 
New York. 
CAREFULLY REVISED 
CONTENTS. 

THE PLANT; THE Sort; MANURES; MECHANICAL C¥ir 
TIVATION ; ANALYSIS. 

The foregoing subjects are all discussed in plain and 
simple language, that any farmer’s boy may understand. 
The book is written by a successful practical farmer, and 
is full of information, good advice, and sound doctrine. 

HORACE GREELEY says of it: ‘Though dealing 
with facts unfamiliar to many, there is no obscure-sen- 
tence, and scarcely a hard word in the beok ; its 254 fair, 
open pages may be read in the course of two evenings 
and thoroughly studied in the leisure hours of a week; 
and we pity the man or boy, however old or young, who 
can find it dull reading. Hardly any one is so wise that 
he will not learn something of value from its perusal; 20 
one is so ignorant or undeveloped that he cannot generally 
understand it; and no farmer or farmer's son can study it 
thonghtfully without being a better and more successfal 

cultivator than before.” 


SENT POST-PAID, - 
Address 
ORANGE JUDD OOMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New YorRs. 


PRICE, $1.00. 








